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Wheeling Red Label Ware 
lasts longer because it is 
hand dipped in molten 
zinc after fabrication. 
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LETTERS 





Of Dinosaurs & Men 


SIR: 

CONGRATULATIONS ON A TIMELY AND COM- 
PETENT JOB OF REPORTING ON “DINOSAUR 
HUNTER” GEORGE ROMNEY [April 6]. TIME 
WILL PROVE BOTH OF US “RIGHT’—My GOOD 
FRIEND GEORGE, AND US AT STUDEBAKER WITH 
OUR LARK IN GIVING THE MOTORING PUBLIC 
WHAT IT WANTS IN SENSIBLE, ECONOMICAL, 
COMPACT CARS, 

HAROLD E, CHURCHILL 
PRESIDENT 
STUDEBAKER PACKARD CORP, 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Sir: 

Let one Rambler owner inject a note of 
discord into your paean for American Motors’ 
George Romney. My 1955 Rambler Cross- 
Country wagon is now on its sixth water 
pump, fourth set of universal joints, has 
never done better than 17 miles to the 
gallon, and lacks power enough to operate 
the air-conditioning unit and still allow 
normal speed. 

JouN S. Ewinc 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Sir: 
My Ramblers have been more reliable than 
a model T, and I’ve never had to back up 


a hill, either. 
C. L. MEYER 
Levittown, Pa. 


Sir: 

Although your article about George Rom- 
ney is interesting and factual, your observa- 
tion that Mr. Romney was given a plaque 
by the Cleveland Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation in a “facetious” manner, must be taken 
exception to. The 138 members of this dealers 
association have taken the “slings and ar- 
rows” from Mr. Romney's merchandising 
outpourings for too many months—and have 
too much respect for this man—to give him 
anything “facetious.” This plaque was ten- 
dered to him in appreciation, and out of 
respect of his great merchandising ability. 

Davin L. BLAUSHILD 
President, 1958 
Cleveland Auto Dealers 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Sir: 

I felt a twinge of concern at the thought 
that Mr. Romney’s company might try to 
combat Big Three competition by following 
along with the planned-obsolescence idea. 
Since the compact-car buyer is a discerning 
soul, he is not happy with yearly model 
changes. What he desires is gradual improve- 


ment where improvements count: in engine 
efficiency, better braking, lighter weight, low- 
ered drag, better suspensions, roadability. 

EUGENE V. WERNTZ 
Citrus Heights, Calif. 


Sir: 
I'm a little hesitant to identify one of the 
cars on the cover. It’s the grey one with one 





headlight on the fender, the other on the 
hood. Is it foreign? 


L. J. BARKER 
Springfield, Mo. 


q It’s an Artzybasheff-Bends. 


Sir: 

Gee whiz, Time, how do you expect us 
little guys to pump gas all day and sleep well 
at night when we read about threats like 
that Romney character? Fire and brimstone 
on the Rambler! I say, “Man the gas 
pumps, men!" 





Ep. 


JouHn Burris MAHONY 
Jay Bee's Gas Station 
Albuquerque 


Sir: 

I nominate George Romney for our next 
Secretary of State. Now that he has in- 
fluenced the Big Three to bring out compact 
cars, possibly he could influence the Big 
Four to bring out a compact pact. 

Mitprep WALLACE 
Detroit 


Disinherited 
Sir: 

Thank you for the April 6 exposé of the 
horror motion pictures that are currently 
being made in England at the Hammer 
studios, Without this review I might not 
have known that my story, The Mummy, was 
being remade in a debased form. This story, 
as originally written by me, was a perfectly 
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clean and decent archaeological “chiller,” 
which I wrote expressly for Boris Karloff. 
This disgusting English remake was done 
without my knowledge or consent, and it has 
been a terrible shock, at the age of 75, to 
find such a work attributed to me, however 
wrongly and by indirection. 
Nina WILcox PuTNAM 

Cuernavaca, Mexico 


Se Here 
SIR: 

TTIME MMAKES Ur “ssre” [in the April 13 
reference to the Swedish picture magazine]. 
PPARDON MMEE BBUT YYOUR SSPELLING IS 
WWRONG. IT Is “SE.” DO YOU SEE NOW? 

CHARLES FLORMAN 
LONDON 


@ TTrMMeEE saw double—EEpp.. 


Green Thumb 


Sir: 

Kudos for your rare news items of April 
13 about the power of prayer on plant 
growth. When I was a boy in Armenia, I had 
the rare fortune of witnessing my mother 
standing solemnly before our vegetable gar- 
den, making the sign of the cross, and pour- 
ing out her prayers on the seedlings of pars- 
ley, beans, tomatoes, peppers, onions, garlic, 
ete,, and, believe me, they flourished. 

M. G. Sevac, Px.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


Sir: 

I have a suggestion that will save the 
American taxpayers some $5 billion a year. 
Why not have our Congress negatively pray 
that the surplus farm crop should not grow? 

James R. ABACK 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Expanding the Scope 
Sir: 

Your article on administered prices in the 
issue of March 30 leaves the impression that 
I am against administered prices. Actually, 
I believe administered prices are an integral 
and necessary part of our modern economy. 
Administered prices lie outside the scope of 
traditional economic theory, and, like many 
good things, they can be abused. The big 
problem is to understand under what con- 
ditions they can be abused and how such 
abuse can be avoided. 

GARDINER C, MEANS 
Vienna, Va. 


The Name: Thomas F. Lohr 


Sir: 
In speaking about General Lemnitzer 
[March 30], you mention the copilot 


wounded in the attack by four JU-88s on 
our lone B-17. This adventure has made 
the news several times, since it was General 
Doolittle who took over the controls from 
this nameless copilot. It always seems a 
terrible pity to my kids that I should re- 
main forever anonymous. 

Tuomas F. Loner 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pa. 


The Shape of Physicists 
Sir: 

Physicists are well aware that the picture 
of the charming person printed above my 
name is Dr, Bernd Matthias of Bell Lab- 
oratories [April 13}. Of more importance 
for those people who did not attend the 
American Physical Society meeting are the 
names of the physicists who performed the 
actual Brookhaven experiments (Professor 
Clifford G. Shull of M.LT., Drs. Robert 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


SAYS 

GREGORY PECK 
Starring in “Pork Chop Hill" 
A United Artists Release 













“When [ travel, [ always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” 
Spendable anywhere, good until used, 
prompt refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at your BANK, at Railway Express 


; faatmon Tint ‘aie 
and Western Union offices. cr ara 


Charges, only a penny a dollar. world's most honored cheque 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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He FLORSHEIM 


GENUINE MOCCASIN 


... LACELESS” COMFORT, ‘LACELIKE’ FIT 







ERIC 
LOOK 


FLORSHEIM DOES IT BEST! 


Mlustrated: 


The Seneca, 21009; 
black calf genuine moctasin 


Easy-going style attuned to today’s pattern of 


casual living 


at work, at play, week-end, week 


day! But comfort’s not the whole story, by far! 


Exclusive lasts, finer leathers, skilled Florsheim 


workmanship provide street shoe fit without a 


slip—and quality that brings lower cost through 


longer wear. That’s the American Look! 


Florsheim Shoes start at $1995 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


A O1visio 


4 


INTERNATIONAL BHOK COMPANY 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Nathans, Gen Shirane, Arni Anderson and 
Antonio Paoletti of Brookhaven) and my 
collaborator (Dr. Richard J. Weiss, Ord- 
nance Materials Research Office) 
Fortunately the shapes of atoms are more 
distinguishable than those of physicists 
ARTHUR J]. FREEMAN 
Ordnance Materials Research Office 
Watertown, Mass 
Sir 
I deplore that under my picture and over 
the caption pertaining to my work the wrong 
name was put. 
BERND MATTHIAS 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Murray Hill, N.J 





James F. Coyne 


Dr. MATTHIAS Dr. FREEMAN 


For the shapes of Dr. Freeman and 
Dr. Matthias, see cuts.—Eb. 


Way Out Western 
Sir 
The Institute is highly gratified by the 
brilliant article on TV western shows [March 
30], which bears out what we have said 
for several years: at last, the American peo 
ple demanded and got their own folk drama 
on television 
E. MULLINS 
Institute for Biopolitics 
Chicago 
Sir 
Thanks, pardner, for including me as one 
of the “younger writers” of westerns. You 
make me feel coltish, grey-haired as I am 
Another “younger” writer, whose book 
Shane you mentioned with approbation, 
wasn’t named at all. No story exists without 
an author, so let the name of Jack Schaefer 
be blazoned on your pages. He wrote Shane. 
DoroTHy M. JOHNSON 
Missoula, Mont 


Sir 
What Hercules wrote your green-tinged 
article, and what are his measurements? 
LESLIE BARRIE 
Philadelphia 


@ 5 ft. 1134 in., 158 lbs.; 40-3114-36; 
slightly stooped.—Eb. 


Pleasant Word from a Traveler 
Sir 

We have been traveling for seven months 
through many countries of Europe and Af- 
rica. Even though we are in places where 
important news is happening, we usually 
don’t get a complete picture of the situation 
from the local papers. Time summarizes the 
situation concisely and, generally, accurately 
Also, it places the situation in its proper 
perspective—looking at it from a detached 
position, free from local emotions. Besides, 
Time often tells us some important news of 
the countries we are soon to visit, thereby 
preparing us for any possible changes 

EpWarpD O’CLEARY 

Durban, South Africa 
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Will it 


we 


an eagle... 
or a turkey? 


Ove THE YEARS, some companies’ 
stocks keep right on climbing—and 
paying good dividends. Others never 
get very far off the ground. 


So, before you invest your good 
money, you'll want to know some- 
thing about the company behind the 
stocks or bonds you buy. 


You'll want to have facts and fig- 
ures about such things as sales— 
growth—competition—management 
—profits—dividends—and future 
possibilities. 

Does that sound like a job for ex- 
perts? Well, it is. But you don’t have 
to be one. You can get that kind of 
information, free for the asking, from 
a Member Firm of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Talk with a Partner or a Registered 
Representative. Tell him your invest- 
ment goal. He has information and 
experience to help you plan wisely. 


Maybe you should give considera- 
tion not only to common shares but 
also to preferred stocks—or bonds— 
or to keeping a cash reserve. It all de- 
pends on your particular objectives. 
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If you feel the Monthly Investment 
Plan fits your needs, you can invest 
with as little as $40 every three 
months—or up to $1,000 per month. 


One more word of caution: It’s wise 
to invest only money that’s left over 
after you've provided for regular ex- 
penses and emergencies. Always re- 
member, stocks and bonds go down 
as well as up. And, of course, turn a 
deaf ear to tips and rumors. They can 
be bad medicine, not only for begin- 
ners, but even for experienced investors. 


The New York Stock Exchange and 
its Members have firm faith in the 
long-term growth of American busi- 
ness. And, in the best interests of all 
concerned, we publish this message to 





stress the importance of sound princi- 
ples in the selection, purchase and 
sale of securities. 


We've said it before—we 

say it again—we can’t 

say it too emphatically— 
before you invest: 

1. Get the facts. 

2. Remember stocks and bonds 


go down as well as up—assume 
only the risk you can afford. 


3. Provide a reserve for 
emergencies. 

4. Get the advice of a Member 
Firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 





Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, look under New York Stock Exchange 
in the stock broker section of your Classified Telephone Directory 






"This AUTRONIC-EYE works like a charm! It automatically dims my 


lights for approaching cars . . . switches them back to bright 

when the way is clear. Never lets me forget .. . reminds the 

other driver to dim his lights, too. It’s completely automatic, Sia 
yet I can control sensitivity by just turning the distance-control fa 
dial. In my book, there’s not another optional feature that does coat 
so much to make your night-driving easier and safer!" ; as 





 OLDSMOBILE AUTRONIC-EVE  ,,ssrorietv, totes our min o 


ele it ahead. 


Power Headlight Control 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


pe iti 


BOARD the Atlantic Coast Line’s 
Palmetto Limited at 6:15 one 
evening last week sat Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Herter, bound from Wash- 
ington for a quick weekend’s rest in 
Green Pond, S.C. Also aboard the 
train, also bound for Green Pond was 
Trwe Washington Correspondent Har- 
old B. Meyers. Soon after the train 
pulled out of Washington's Union Sta- 
tion, Meyers handed a porter a note 
for the Herters, a few moments later 
was welcomed into their room for an 
informal interview (“I had known you 
were aboard,” said Herter later, “and I 
must confess I was quite put out about 
it”). While Meyers was having his 
chat with the soon-to-be-appointed 
Secretary of State, other Time staffers 
were digging into Herter’s life story 
elsewhere, and summing up the record 
of John Foster Dulles, whose stamp 
on world history has been reflected and 
examined in Time's pages for years 
(three cover stories; Man of the Year, 
1954). For a closely detailed account 
of Christian Herter’s place in last 
week’s news, and a studied assessment 
of Dulles’ achievements, see NATIONAL 
Arrarrs, The New Secretary and John 
Foster Dulles. 


N Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, 
a big chunk of the audience at a 


WALTER DARAN 
* 7 





CRANSTON JONES 





MAN OF THE YEAR, 1954 


movie. would rise in days past and bow 
toward the screen whenever Rita Hay- 
worth appeared in a picture. Thus 
did Nairobi’s Moslems pay their re- 
spects to the wife of Prince Aly Khan, 
whose father ruled their Ismaili sect. 
Asians in Africa are about 800,000 
strong. While the white rulers have 
begrudgingly tolerated Africa’s Asians, 
the blacks have become increasingly 
resentful of them. For a continent- 
wide report on the increasing number 
and growing problems of Asians in 
Africa, see ForetGn News, Between 
Black & White. 


HAT is the stock market going to 
do next? See Business. Best Bird 
Dog on the Street. 


HREE years ago Harris Prior. di- 

rector of The American Federation 
of Arts, was looking for a major show 
to mark the A.F.A.’s 5oth anniversary 
celebration in 1959. Reading Time's 
cover story on Eero Saarinen (July 
2, 1956), he noticed a box headed 
“The 2oth Century Form Givers.” was 
struck by the possibilities of making it 
the theme of a comprehensive and 
definitive exhibition of 20th century 
architecture. Prior went to Time, asked 
it to tap its research and picture re- 
sources to assemble the show. Organ- 
ized by Associate Editor Cranston 
Jones, who has won two American 
Institute of Architects’ awards (Saar- 
inen cover; Edward D. Stone cover, 
March 31, 1958), and designed by 
Gyorgy Kepes, M.I.T.’s Professor of 
Visual Design, Form Givers at Mid- 
Century opens this week at Washing- 
ton’s Corcoran Gallery, first stop on a 
nationwide tour. For a preview, see 
Art, The New Architecture. 
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These are some of the new features 
of the Bell System’s modern, push- 
button intercom service. Here is tele- 
phone service tailored to the exact 
needs of your business—to help you 
cut costs, increase profits and improve 
customer service. 

No capital investment required, Ke- 
arrangements and additions are han- 


dled by skilled Bell System techni- 
cians. No added cost for maintenance. 


Find out how this new intercom 
service can speed your business by 
improving your communications. Call 
your Bell Telephone business office 
and ask for a representative to visit 
you at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 
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This new Call Director telephone 
provides many as 30 push- 
buttons mum use of inter- 


com service features. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE NATION 
Mission's Beginning 

“I was brought up in the belief,” wrote 
John Foster Dulles to the President of the 
U.S. last week, “that this nation of ours 
was not merely a self-serving society but 
was founded with a mission to help build 
a world where liberty and justice would 
prevail.” So saying, Dulles, gravely ill of 
cancer, resigned as Secretary of State. 
Replied Dwight Eisenhower: “You have 
set a record that stands clear and strong 
for all to see.” Appointed to succeed 
Dulles in as critical time as ever faced a 
nation in a role of leadership: Christian 
Archibald Herter, 64, longtime student 
of foreign affairs, onetime Congressman, 
Governor of Massachusetts and for two 
years Under Secretary to Dulles. 

The U.S.’s—and the free world’s—best 
guidance to the new Secretary of State 
was the welling, heartfelt tribute that 
poured out to John Foster Dulles, 71, 
from around the non-Communist half of 
the world. Dulles had dedicated his diplo- 
matic career—as Republican servant of 
the Truman Administration in drawing 
the Japanese peace treaty, as an architect 
of the United Nations, and as Dwight 
Eisenhower's Secretary of State for more 
than six years—to the concept that power 
must be wielded resolutely so that moral 
values of natural law and justice may 
take root worldwide. 

Secretary Herter took over at a time 
when the world looked to the U.S. for 
direction in the compounded crises of Ber- 
lin, Tibet, Iraq, and at a time of a rising 
tide of weariness with cold war that might 
lead the Communists to miscalculate the 
free world’s resolution. He had no need 
to, and probably would not, follow the 
precise pattern of Dulles policies; but as 
long as there was a cold war to fight, he 
could take a guideline from the London 
Observer's appraisal of Foster Dulles: 
“We have come to appreciate how enor- 
mously important it is for the man lead- 
ing the strongest nation in the world 
to understand the relationship between 
strength and morality. Without that, 
everything could come unstuck.” 


"It Concerns Secretary Dulles" 
President Eisenhower winced at the 
task before him. Responding to an over- 
night message asking him to telephone Sec- 
retary of State Dulles at Walter Reed 
Hospital, Ike climbed the stairs to his 
vacation headquarters above the golf pro 





shop at Augusta, sadly ordered the call 
put through. When Dulles came on the 
line, the President asked: “Foster, how 
are you?” Secretary Dulles replied: “I'm 
not getting better enough, and not soon 
enough, Mr. President.’’ Then he added: 
“T believe we ought to move now.” Slow- 
ly Ike answered, “I agree.” 

They talked for a few moments more, 
and then Ike said: “I think I had better 
go down and tell the reporters here.” 
“Yes.” said Dulles. They said goodbye. 





ings, the President added, “are not of the 
kind, so far as I am aware, that make him 
helpless. He is nevertheless absolutely in- 
capacitated so far as. . . carrying on the 
administrative load, in addition to assist- 
ing in the making of policy. So I have 
asked him to remain as my consultant.” 
(Later, Ike asked that the word “abso- 
lutely” be cut from the transcript. ) 
Courage. His clenched fists very tight 
against his hips as he spoke, the President 
bowed his head thoughtfully. Now and 


SSS 


al 





Associated Press 


EISENHOWER & SECRETARY-DESIGNATE HERTER AT AUGUSTA 
From power and morality, the roots of justice. 


At the President's instruction, Press Sec- 
retary James Hagerty alerted correspond- 
ents, meanwhile passed the news to Vice 
President Richard Nixon, then to mem- 
bers of the White House staff in Wash- 
ington, who told the State Department. 

In the Colonial Room of the Richmond 
Hotel in Augusta, 30 newsmen gathered 
with TV and newsreel photographers. The 
President walked in, his eyes moist. In 
the din he said: “What I have to say con- 
cerns Secretary Dulles.” A reporter asked: 
“What was that, Mr. President?” The 
room hushed, and Ike repeated: “It con- 
cerns Secretary Dulles. I had a conversa- 
tion this morning with him, and in view of 
the findings the doctors have made. . . he 
has definitely made up his mind to sub- 
mit his resignation.” The medical find- 


then he wet his lips; once he mopped his 
brow. In a moving little talk, he said: “I 
personally believe he has filled his office 
with greater distinction and greater abili- 
ty than any other man our country has 
known—a man of tremendous character 
and courage, intelligence and wisdom.” 

As to whether Under Secretary Chris- 
tian Herter would succeed Dulles, the 
President, patently still shaken by the 
news from Washington, said confusingly 
that “no final decision” had been made, 
that “there are a number of people .. . 
who have particular talent in this field, 
and there are all kinds of considerations 
to be studied.” 

“T can’t tell you,” he concluded sorrow- 
fully, “how much regret I feel about this, 
and I am quite sure that the U.S. will share 





that feeling. Goodbye and thank you.” 
With that, the President turned, got his 
hat, and went out to his waiting car. Slump- 
ing grim-faced in the back seat, he said: 
“It is like losing a brother.” 

Challenge. Ajter the first day’s head- 
lines about Foster Dulles’ resignation, 
speculation began to bubble over the Pres- 
ident’s noncommittal remarks about Her- 
ter. Early in the week, he had named 
Herter to represent the U.S. at the Paris 


foreign ministers’ meeting this month. 
Now anonymous “Washington officials” 


began to leak their worries that Chris 
Herter’s position would be undercut at a 
critical time if he did not have Ike's clear 
backing and confidence. At first, White 
House staffers explained that the Presi- 
dent had only wanted to focus attention 
on the great friend who lay ill at Walter 
Reed Hospital; there would be time later 
for a Herter announcement. But as two 
days passed and no announcement came, 
Washington tension grew so taut that at 





THE ADMINISTRATION 


The New Secretary 
(See Cover] 

“Mr. President,” said the tall, stooped 
man who had just been designated Sec- 
retary of State of the U.S., “I am deeply 
grateful to you. I shall do the very 
best I can.” : 


The President and his new ranking 
Cabinet officer turned away from the 
microphones at Augusta National Golf 
Course. With a wave, sport-jacketed 
Dwight Eisenhower strolled off, leaving 


Christian Archibald Herter, 64, to answer 
newsmen’s questions. The “same team will 
carry on” at the State Department, he 
told them, and John Foster Dulles “will 
be available for consultation with the 
President, or myself, whenever he feels 
up to it.” 

White Knuckles. A reporter asked 
Herter whether his arthritis would keep 
him from being as “active” as Dulles was. 


? 


HErTER & U.S, DELEGATES TO Parts PEACE CONFERENCE AFTER WoRLD War I* 
Out of grief, a life's aim. 


last Senate Minority Leader Everett 
Dirksen announced that Herter’s nomina- 
tion was assured. 

At week's end. sure enough, President 
Eisenhower had Herter brought to Augus- 
ta by helicopter from his South Carolina 
vacation spot (see below). After a private 
conference in Ike’s office, the President in- 
troduced Herter to the press, announced 
that he would submit his name to the 
Senate early this week. Another reason 
for the delay in making the announcement 
then became clear: Ike had asked Herter 
to get on with a thorough physical ex- 
amination at Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins 
hospital to be sure that he was really up 
to the strenuous physical demands of the 
office. The favorable report from the doc- 
tors was now in hand. In President Eisen- 
hower’s estimation, Christian Herter was 
ready and able to meet the challenge 
given him. 
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“T don’t think necessarily,” said Herter 
softly. “I can get around perfectly well. 
The only trouble that I have at all is 
standing for a long time or walking con- 
siderable distances. But with these sticks 
that I use’’—he glanced at his aluminum 
arm crutches—‘I can move along very 
comfortably.” Reporters recalled how, as 
Under Secretary of State, Herter often 
had unflinchingly stood at attention at 
lengthy airport ceremonies for foreign 
dignitaries while the knuckles of his hands 
turned white from the strain of gripping 
his crutches. 

Asked how tall he was, Herter said 6 ft. 
44 in. “But I think I’m shrinking all 
the time,” he added, in a smiling ref- 
erence to his arthritic stoop. Affectionate 


* From left: Diplomat Henry White, Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing, Herter, General Tasker H 
Bliss 


laughter rippled around the room, and a 
reporter, catching the mood, called out: 
Not today, you're not.” 

Improbable Week. The press confer- 
ence over, Chris Herter boarded the Army 
helicopter that had brought him to Au- 
gusta, and flew back to the sprawling 
South Carolina cattle ranch where he had 
gone with Mrs. Herter to catch a few 
days’ secluded rest before taking over as 
Secretary of State. In bygone days at the 
12,000-acre retreat (owned by Mrs. Her- 
ter’s family, and called Cheeha-Combahee 
after two nearby rivers), Herter used to 
hunt duck, quail, deer, fox or raccoon 
from early to late. But years ago, osteo- 
arthritis of the hip joints forced him to 
give up strenuous sports for such seden- 
tary recreations as playing bridge (he 
once bid and made a grand slam with 
President-elect Dwight Eisenhower) and 
reading whodunits, a passion he shares 
with John Foster Dulles. 

If it seemed improbably strange that 
a man should be plucked from an out-of- 
the-way Carolina ranch by helicopter to 
be designated Secretary of State by a 
tee-bound President at a Georgia golf 
course, that strangeness was only charac- 
teristic of Christian Herter’s improbable 
week and curious career. It seemed im- 
probable that Christian Herter should 
come to be Secretary of State at all: he 
arrived at that lofty crag of responsibility 
by a meandering path, full of detours, un- 
likely twists and obstacles that he some- 
times barely managed to clear. 

Artistic Bent. Herter was born in 
Paris, of expatriate artist parents, and 
the first language he learned was _ his 
governess’ native German. He was trained 
not in the law—the staple of U.S. Secre- 
taries of State—but in fine arts, and he 
originally set out to become an architect 
and interior decorator. 

In deciding on a career in the arts, 
Herter was following in family footsteps. 
His German-born grandfather, the first 
Christian Herter, was an architect and 
interior decorator who designed and lav- 
ishly adorned the Fifth Avenue mansions 
of such gilded-age moguls as J.P. Morgan 
and William H. Vanderbilt. In his early 
40s, having piled up a million of his own, 
Grandfather Herter said farewell to his 
family and went off to live in Paris, 
where a few years later he died of tuber- 
culosis, leaving behind a sadly dwindled 
fortune and two gifted sons. Son Christian 
(uncle of Christian Archibald) became 
an eminent New York surgeon-biologist, 
suggested to John D. Rockefeller the 
idea of creating the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. Strapping son 





Albert inherited the artistic bent, went 
to Paris to study painting, grew the 
inevitable beard, married an aspiring 


American painter named Adele McGinnis, 
stayed on in Paris as a bohemian expatri- 
ate for several years before going home to 
the U.S. and a 
muralist. 
Giggle at First Sight. Young Christian, 
born to Albert and Adele Herter in Paris, 
grew to be a strikingly tall, alarmingly 
thin lad who had to wear hip-high steel 


prosperous career as a 
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leg braces for six years to correct a curva- 
ture of the spine—forerunner of the os- 
teoarthritis that was to afflict him in 
later years. (“I had no trouble with it for 
40 years. Then it came back. Retribution, 
I gues ) He le golf- 
er, tennis and baseball player during his 
Harvard years (he is still an avid Boston 
Red Sox fan), but despite these normal- 
ities, many of his Harvard 
found hi odd, with his string-bean 





became a_ pass: 








classmates 





a bit 
shape and undeviating interest in the arts. 
recall that he 
interest in the two fields where he was 


Classmates showed 





to win success, politics and foreign affairs. 
Said one old Harvard chum a few years 
back: “He was the last man in the class 


we would have imagined becoming Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts.” 

Chris seemed a bit odd, at first 
sight, to Standard Oil Heiress Mary Caro- 
line Pratt when she met him on a blind 
date. “He was a great. gangling thing with 
a cap and plus fours,” she recalls. “All I 
could do stand and giggle.” Four 
years later they were married.* 

A Night in Jail. After graduation from 
Harvard, cum laude, Chris enrolled at the 
Columbia University architecture school 
and New York’s School of Applied De- 
sign. But at his class’s first reunion back 
at Harvard, in 1916, a classmate who was 
about to leave fora minor post in the U.S. 
embassy in Berlin told the aspiring archi- 
tect about another opening at the em- 


also 








was 





* The Herters have four children: Christian Jr., 








defeated candidate for Massachusetts attorney 
gene in last I's elections; Frederic, New 
York surgeor Miles, Massachusetts business 

Adele, amateur painter and wife of a 


pathologist. Number of grandchil- 
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Out of the kitchen into the fire. 
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CHeeHA-COMBAHEE, S.C. 


Out of "flu 


bassy, urged him to apply for it. A week 
later young Herter sailed for Europe with 
his friend. 

Herter served as a fledgling diplomat in 
Berlin and then in German-occupied Brus- 
sels, spent a night in jail in 1917 when 
he was arrested as a suspected spy shortly 
after the U.S. got into the war. 

"Where Cockroaches Abound." Chris 
Herter tried to join the Army in 1917, but 
was turned down for being too tall and 
too skinny, instead took the Foreign Serv- 
ice exams. On the day he was notified that 
he had passed, he learned that his brother 
Everit, one vear older, had been killed by 
German shrapnel. In his grief, Christian 
Herter (who is convinced that his brother 
would have been a great painter if he had 
lived) resolved somehow to spend fits life 
working toward the cause of world peace. 

At the Ver 
where he met 
mats named Foster and Allen Dulles 
ter served as aide to U Delegate J t 
Clark Grew. After Versailles, he was in on 
the birth of foreign aid, traveling around 
hungry, war-torn Europe as an 
to Food Commissioner Herbert Hoover. 
When Hoover became Commerce Secre- 
tary under Harding in 1921, he tapped 
Herter as an assistant. 

Only his loyalty to Hoover kept ide 
istic Chris Herter in Warren Harding's 
Washington for nearly four years. “Wash- 
ington is like a dirty kitchen where cock- 
roaches abound,” Herter wrote afterward. 
After getting out of the kitchen in 1924 
he spent several unpaid years 
and co-editor of the venerable (founded 
in 1848), unprofitable /ndependent, self- 
styled “Journal of Free Opinion.” In /n- 
dependent editorials, Herter crusaded for 
clean government, urged the U.S. to “shed 
its isolationist fears’ and join the League 
of Nations. In 1929-30, after selling his 
interest in the /ndependent, he lectured at 
Harvard on international relations. Then 
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lles peace 
o other promising diplo- 
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kes,'' fame. 


by what he calls a “pure fluke,” he got 
into politics. 

That Indefinable Something. Even 
apart from the good fortune of being born 
to culture and marrying wealth, Christian 
Herter has displayed over the years what 
18th century Author Horace Walpole 
called “serendipity’—the gift (possessed 
by the heroes of an old tale, The Three 
Princes of Serendip) of finding good things 
without having to seek them. He has 
never sought a new job, says Herter, be- 
cause he always liked whatever he was 
doing; he was often urged or invited. 
“Almost every step I’ve taken,” he 
‘was a pure fluke.” 

Herter stepped into politics when the 
longtime representative from Boston's 
upper-crust Fifth Ward decided to retire 
from the state legislature. He knew and 
liked Herter, and so did the ward’s Re- 


says 


publican leader, who had roomed with 
Chris at Harvard. Talked into running 


Herter won. Aristocratic, sometimes aloof 
Christian Herter, a fellow politician once 
said, “never did have that indefinable 
something that makes children and dogs 
follow him down the street’’—but he has 
never lost an election. 

Ugly Realities. Herter did a shining job 
during his twelve years in the legislature 
rose to be speaker of the lower house dur- 
ing his last four years, 1939-43. “He was 
the best parliamentarian the legislature 
ever had,” says Democrat John Powers 
now president of the state senate. In 1942, 
at the urging of Massachusetts Republi- 
cans who wanted to unseat an isolationist 
G.O.P. Congressman, Herter agreed to run 
for Congress, scraped by with some help 
from that old Massachusetts political cus- 
tom, a gerrymander of his district.* 

Congressman Herter’s most important 


gerrymander was carried out in 
Mass. in 1812 


* The original 
County 
Elbridge Gerry 


Essex under Governor 
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achievement was helping to sell the U.S., 
especially skeptical Midwestern Republi- 
cans, on the Marshall Plan idea, In 1947 
Herter proposed creation of a special Se- 
lect Committee on Foreign Aid, became 
its chairman, shrewdly arranged that its 
17 members should include a sprinkling of 
deep-dyed isolationists. Leading his com- 
mittee on an all-work, no-play tour of war- 
ravaged Europe, he saw to it that his fel- 
low Congressmen got an eye-opening look 
at the ugly realities of postwar Europe. 
Result: the Herter committee’s reports 
came out so staunchly for aid to Europe 
that the Marshall Plan won sturdy bipart+ 
san support. “Without the Herter com- 
mittee’s groundwork,” said a top Washing- 
ton aidman, “the program of foreign aid 
would never have been passed.” 
Long-Shot Chance. Herter was often 
riled during his Capitol Hill years by iso- 
lationist speeches of fellow Republicans. 
“If the Republican Party is going to sur- 
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(an extra-heavy shillelagh among Boston 
Irish), belabored his administration as the 
“most powerful, wasteful, callous, boss- 
ridden outfit that ever shamed this state.” 
In the 1952 Eisenhower landslide, Herter 
squeaked into office. Ike’s margin in Mas- 
sachusetts: 208,000; Herter’s: 14,456. 
Ex-Legislator Herter was remarkably 
successful in getting along with his legis- 
lature, got through a program that 
trimmed expenditures, streamlined admin- 
istration, slowed the state’s loss of indus- 
try by tax incentives and improved “busi- 
ness climate.’’ When he ran for a second 
term in 1954, his winning margin soared 
to 75,252. (“As Governor,” grouses a 
friend, “he wouldn’t even fix a library 
card for you.”’) In 1956, as an outstanding 
G.O.P. Governor, Herter reluctantly got 
involved in a Herter-for-President-if-Ike- 
decides-not-to-run movement, and then 
was dragged into fancy-free Harold Stas- 
sen’s Herter-instead-of-Nixon drive. Her- 


MERCHANT ROUNTREE 


and tenacious mind. “I learned one thing,” 
reported an Assistant Secretary afteremerg- 
ing from Herter’s office. “You've got to 
know every last detail when you talk to 
this guy.” 

Professional Polish. Even though he 
had the added job of running the Admin- 
istration-wide Operations Control Board, 
Herter began feeling restless about having, 
as he saw it, too small a role in State De- 
partment decision-making. When the gos- 
sip about Herter’s frustration broke out 
in the papers, Dulles began gradually 
turning over to Herter some broad sec- 
tors of responsibility: congressional rela- 
tions, inter-American affairs, the Middle 
East, nuclear-test-ban negotiations. Even 
in these sectors, Dulles and the President 
still made the top-level decisions (sending 
troops to Lebanon, suspending U.S. nu- 
clear tests for one year), but Herter 
handled the day-to-day conduct of policy. 
Herter, for example, drafted the directives 
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Serendipity+capacity+-toughness=usefulness. 


vive,” he warned in 1942, “it must be rep- 
resented by as many individuals with a 
worldwide outlook as the party can find. 
Abandonment of isolationism is the Re- 
publican Party’s main issue.” Spotting 
Dwight Eisenhower as a man with the 
worldwide outlook that the G.O.P. needed, 
Herter visited him in Europe in 1951 and 
urged him to run. He had the courage to 
give Ike some blunt advice: “If you think 
there’s going to be an Eisenhower draft 
at the convention, coming from the grass 
roots, you're very much mistaken 
You've got to let your friends 
where you stand.” 

Soon after Herter got back to the U.S., 
he had to listen to some fervent urging 
himself: a group of top Massachusetts 
Republicans insisted that it was his party 
duty to run for Governor against brass- 
lunged Democrat Paul Dever. Herter pro- 
tested angrily: he liked his job and his 
prospects on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, did not much care to give it 
up for a long-shot chance at an office that 
he did not really want. But in the end he 
agreed to run. Boston bookmakers gave 
odds as long as ro to 3 against him. 

Heavy Shillelagh. In his campaign 
against Dever, Herter showed a hard 
streak that surprised many of his friends. 
He called Dever a “British-type socialist” 
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ter slapped Stassen down by making a 
nominating speech for Nixon at the 1956 
G.O.P. Convention. 

The Shadow of No. |. Shortly after he 
announced that he would not run for a 
third term in '56, Governor Herter got a 
call from John Foster Dulles. Would Her- 
ter be willing to come to Washington and 
work under Dulles as Under Secretary? 
Eager to get back into his chosen field 
after the long governorship detour, Herter 
gladly said yes. 

Now and then during his first year as 
the State Department’s No. 2 man, Herter 
regretted that yes. Strong-minded Foster 
Dulles was so toweringly No. 1 at State 
that No. 2 inevitably found himself 
uncomfortably overshadowed—especially 
after having been No. 1 for four years in 
his own Massachusetts bailiwick. 

With his innate sense of what is fitting, 
Herter kept himself in the background 
during his first few months at State, lis- 
tened much and talked little. After the 
often grating brusqueness of Herbert 
Hoover Jr., his predecessor as Under Sec- 
retary, Herter’s unflagging courtesy and 
willingness to listen boosted departmental 
morale. But his occasional exasperated 
“goddams” packed a wallop. Gradually, 
State Department hands came to see that 
behind Herter’s gentleness was a strong 


for the U.S. test-ban negotiating team at 
Geneva and their drastic revision last 
week (see Foreign Relations). 

In mid-February, Herter was prowling 
around a cattle auction in Walterboro, 
S.C. when he got word that Dulles wanted 
to talk to him on the telephone. He took 
the call on an old-fashioned wall phone, 
got the word from Dulles that he was 
heading off for Walter Reed Hospital for 
his hernia operation. “Don’t rush back,” 
said Dulles. “If you do, they'll think I'm 
worse than I am—and if I am that bad, 
you'll need the rest to handle the work.” 

As he took over as Acting Secretary, 
Herter strained to avoid even the faintest 
appearance of grasping for his ailing boss's 
job. He refused, for example. to hold a 
single press conference. But Herter liked 
the job, and his friends knew it. After he 
sat in as the U.S. delegate at the NATO 
foreign ministers’ meeting in Washington 
(Tre, April 13), he won high praise for 
his professional polish from some of Eu- 
rope’s top diplomats. 

Unique Esteem. In carrying out U.S, 
foreign policy as Secretary of State, Her- 
ter will have the help of an experienced, 
brainy team that is regarded in Washing- 
ton as by far the ablest crew in any 
Cabinet department. The top crewmen: 
@ C. Douglas Dillon, 49, sometime Am- 
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bassador to France, who came to diplo- 
macy from investment banking (Dillon, 
Read), is now Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs and Herter’s prob- 
able replacement as No. 2 man. 

@ Robert D. Murphy, 64, tough-minded, 
old-pro troubleshooter (Tre, Aug. 25), 
Deputy Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs. 

@ Loy W. Henderson, 66, Deputy Wnder 
Secretary for Administration, another ca- 
reerman who has held the posts of envoy 
extraordinary and Ambassador to Iraq, 
India, Nepal and Iran. 

@ Livingston T. Merchant, 55, Assistant 
Secretary for European Afiairs, former 
Ambassador to Canada. 

@ G. Frederick Reinhardt, 47, counselor 
of the department, former Ambassador 
to South Viet Nam. 

@ William M. Rountree, 42, Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian 
and African Affairs, his specialty since 
the early 1940s. 

The first-rate team behind him assures 
that Secretary of State Herter will get 
sound counsel and assistance, but it will 
be Herter himself who must make the 
top decisions and carry out the top nego- 
tiations. Inevitably, last week the often- 
asked question was: How Herter 
compare with Dulles? 

Dulles had a special advantage that 
Christian Herter, in the less than two 
years ahead of him as Secretary of State 
cannot hope to match: the unique and 
towering esteem, slowly built up over 
years, that Dwight Eisenhower felt for 
Dulles. But Herter has an advantage of 
his own: abundant political experience. 
As an ex-Congressman and a winning poli- 
tician, he knows something about han- 
dling storms of congressional or public 
opinion. He is liked and admired on Cap- 
itol Hill, notably by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee’s Chairman William 
Fulbright, who weeks ago started boosting 
Herter for Secretary of State. 

“A Margin of Time." The differences 
between Dulles and Herter are likely to 
be matters of style rather than substance. 
Partly because of his arthritis, Herter 
will do a lot less traveling than Dulles 
did, leave more of the overseas work to 
aides. Herter will doubtless rely much 
more than Dulles did on staff work and 
conferences within the State Department; 
while Dulles is a man of strong opinions 
who can be persuaded to change, Herter 
is a man who makes up his mind after 
listening to all sides. On European affairs 
there is no substantive difference between 
the two men’s views (but sensitive Far 
Eastern experts noted during the Quemoy 
crisis of mid-1957 that the State De- 
partment’s Herter was privately urging 
the evacuation of Quemoy and Matsu). 
Like Dulles, Herter believes that U.S. 
foreign policy must pursue, as Herter put 
it in a recent speech, “a positive approach 
which accepts competition and danger as 
elements of survival.” 

But in emphasis, Herter may be more 
acutely concerned than Dulles with the 
currents of change in the uncommitted 
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nations, and the importance of influenc- 
ing those currents through foreign aid, 
cultural exchange and persuasion. “The 
more significant changes taking place be- 
low the surface level of events,” he said in 
a speech last December, “are being ef- 
fected not by violence and military means 
but by more subtle forms of indirect 
aggression and the force of ideas. [The 
U.S. must not] take for granted the 
uneasy stages of truce in which we find 
ourselves at present, for a truce is not 
a resting but a working period. It rep- 
resents a time in which we 
must try to win.” 

Too Nice a Guy? The only big reser- 
vation about Christian Herter voiced last 
week by men who know him was a linger- 
ing doubt whether he has enough of the 
toughness of mind and spirit that Dulles 
had in abundance, and that Dulles’ suc- 
cessor will urgently need amid the risks 
and challenges of the cold war. The adjec- 
tives that people who know him apply to 
Christian Herter are words of praise 
gentlemanly, kind, courteous—but they 








margin of 


do not necessarily imply the essential 
qualities needed in a Secretary of State in 
1959-60. Nor do Herter’s own “watch- 


words,” picked up long ago from a Chinese 
saying: gentleness, frugality, humility. 

But over the years, as in his bare- 
knuckle campaign against Paul Dever, 
Herter has shown that, when he needs it 
he has a streak of stern resolution beneath 
the gentle surface. In politics he was, a 
Massachusetts Democratic politico admir- 
ingly recalls, “a real Yankee trader who'd 
give you an apple for an orchard and 
make you think you got a good deal.” 
Adds another Bay Streeter, who has 
known Herter for “There are 
some people who would say he’s too nice 
a guy for the job, It’s not true. Believe 
me, he can be tough and hard when 
he needs to be.” 


decades 





onfirmation. 





In his lofty post during the next two 
years, gentlemanly Christian Herter will 
need that capacity to be. now and then, 
tough and hard—and a touch of seren- 
dipity may be useful, too. 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
One More for the Road 


The retirement of wide-traveling Secre- 
tary of State Dulles was almost certain 
to focus more attention on the Adminis- 
tration’s other veteran of the diplomatic 
travelers’ Vice President Richard 
Nixon, who has served as the President's 


society 


effective personal ambassador in Asia 
(1956), Africa (1957), Latin America 
(1958) and Britain (1958). Last week 
President Eisenhower sharpened the fo- 


cus by announcing that Nixon and wife 
Pat will go to Russia for three or four 
days in July to officiate at the opening of 
the $5,000,000 American National Ex- 
hibition in Moscow's Sokolniki Park 
(Time, Mar. 16). 

Though the trip is labeled “unofficial,” 
Nixon—highest-ranking U.S. official to 
visit the U.S.S.R. since Franklin Roose- 
velt went to Yalta in 1945—will probably 
be accorded a typical Khrushchev wel- 
come at the Kremlin, particularly if a 
summit conference is imminent. But 
chances are that Nixon would not attend 
the summit conference, since the Presi- 
dent is reluctant to have both himself 
and the Vice President out of the country 
at the same time. 

The pundits who had been hailing the 
rising presidential prospects of New 
York’s Republican Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller suddenly saw Vice President 





Nixon’s future with new clarity. Wrote 
the Christian Science Monitor's Rich- 
ard L. Strout: “It is hard to imagine 


a better springboard for a presidential 


candidacy.” 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
“A Record Clear and Strong For All to See” 


HARP at 9 a.m., Jan. 22, 1953, John Foster Dulles showed 

up for work in his fifth-floor office at the State Department, 
a tall, austere-looking man, eyes wary, mouth turned down at 
the corners, shoulders hunched, necktie slightly off-center. He 
sat down behind a big desk across from a big grandfather clock 
surveyed a couple of portraits that he had ordered hung—one 
of his sideburned grandfather John Watson Foster, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State 1892-93 (under President Benjamin Harrison), 
the other of his uncle Robert Lansing, U.S. Secretary of State 
1915-20 (Woodrow Wilson). On a small table within reach of 
his swivel chair, he laid out three books that through decades of 
international law and diplomacy he had rarely been without. 
The books; Stalin's Problems of Leninism, The Federalist pa- 
pers, the Bible. 

“Soviet Communism,” the new Secretary of State had writ- 
ten of Stalin’s Problems of Leninism, “starts with an atheistic, 
godless premise. Everything else flows from that premise. If 
there is no God, there is no moral or natural law . Since 
there is no moral law, there is no such thing as abstract right or 
justice. Laws are the means, the decrees, by which the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat enforces its will ‘for suppressing the 
resistance of its class enemies’. . . There is a duty to extend 
this system to all the world.” 

“Our founders,” the new Secretary had said of the other two 
books, “represented many creeds, but most of them took a spir- 
itual view of the nature of man. They believed that this nation 
had a mission to help men everywhere to get the great opportu- 
nity to be and to do what God designed . . . Freedom cannot 
be contained—it is all-pervading . It is the despots who 
should feel haunted. They, not we, should fear the future.” 

In the six years that followed, it was the contribution of 
John Foster Dulles to his countrymen and to freedom that he 
best defined and actively waged the cold war in those terms. 
“The arena is vast,” he wrote in his book, War or Peace. “It 
embraces the whole world, and all political, military, economic 
and spiritual forces within it.” And as he handled the unending 
procession of Communist-made crises—Korea, Indo-China 
Formosa Strait, Iran, Guatemala, Jordan, Lebanon, Quemoy 
Berlin—he threw into the cold struggle all of freedom’s polit 
cal, military, economic, spiritual strength. Specifically, he 
@ Developed the NATO collective-defense system from a 
Europe-first “position of strength” into a world network of 
alliances. offered U.S. friends U.S, military and economic help 
against aggression and subversion if they wanted it, gave mil- 
lions of free men a new sureness, a new basis for hope; 

@ Maneuvered U.S. land-sea-air power across thousands of 
miles, stopped the Communists at the pressure points, slowed 
down the rate of Communist military adventurers when he 
warned the Communists that the U.S. would not necessarily 
meet the enemy on the enemy’s chosen battlefields, but would 
“retaliate, instantly, by means and at places of our choosing”: 
Q Threw the whole weight and wealth of U.S. influence behind 
the big European surge toward private enterprise and middle- 
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class prosperity that mocked the basic Communist doctrine of 
class struggle, worked continually to bring to Western Europe 
some form of political-economic unity; 

@ Proclaimed a peaceful Western offensive in the doctrine of 
liberation—a doctrine, as he wrote in 1952, by which he did not 
envisage bloody uprisings but hoped to keep alive the national- 
ist hopes of captive peoples, to the point where the Russians 
would have to yield increasing amounts of independence to 
dampen restlessness (setbacks for the doctrine: the 1956 
bloodletting in Hungary); 

@ Attempted “new approaches” to the surging neutralist na- 
tions of Asia, Africa, Latin America, but failed—over the short 
run—to convince them that there could be no neutralism in a 
universal struggle, was less effective in handling crises in which 
Communism was not directly involved, e.g., his blow-hot, blow- 
cold performance on U.S. help for Egypt’s Aswan Dam. 

As he followed his guidelines, Dulles was a superb tactician. 
Traveling an astonishing 359.988 miles in six years, he worked 
tirelessly to keep diverse peoples and leaders united in common 
purpose and also to educate himself; he negotiated skillfully at 
scores of world conferences. When he moved out ahead of 
public opinion, as he did in trying to push the European Defense 
Community and to save Quemoy and Matsu, he could yield 
with a lawyer's tactical skill, always returning to his theme 
when the times had caught up with him. 

But above all, Dulles was the clear, stern conscience of free- 
dom. Said Dulles: “Our nation must stand as a solid rock ina 
storm-tossed world . Rededication to the faith of our 
fathers is . . . what is needed to make apparent the futility of 
any world program based on the suppression of freedom.” 


Brinks of War 


From this sure base Dulles faced up to his times with an 
unusual diplomatic consistency. His first battleground: the 
Far East. His first decision: the scores of struggles under way 
along Red China’s borders and from Korea to Malaya should 
be rated and met as one. His first move: the U.S. ordered the 
Seventh Fleet, then under orders by President Truman to neu- 
tralize the Formosa Strait, to desist from protecting Red China 
against any Nationalist China attack. At once his critics de- 
rided President Eisenhower for “unleashing Chiang,”’ but Dulles 
had the argument of later events on his side. Red China shift- 
ed thousands of troops from the North China—Korea theater 
to the newly threatened coast. 

Dulles moved on from there to settle the intolerable situa- 
tion in Korea, in which the Kaesong-Panmunjom truce talks 
had dragged on for 18 months while U.S. and U.N. forces suf- 
fered thousands of casualties a week. He informed Red China, 
through India’s neutralist Prime Minister Nehru, that it would 
have to conclude the Panmunjom talks or risk an all-out U.S. 
drive to win the war. Red China signed. Dulles was improvis- 
ing, experimenting, learning as he went along. His next move: 
Indo-China. First, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Ad- 
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NEHRU ADENAUER 
miral Radford recommended U.S. naval air strikes to help the 
beleaguered French, but Dulles was against ft, and the Presi- 
dent vetoed this plan; subsequently, the French handed over 
North Viet Nam (pop. 14 million) to Communism. But after 
that, the U.S. haltingly, then decisively, threw U.S. support 
to a shaky new Nationalist government in South Viet Nam, 
helped negotiate and set up a brand new Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (‘Pactomania,” said the critics) that 
has faced up to Communism in Southeast Asia ever since. 
When, in early 1955, the Communists launched concerted 
attacks against Chinese Nationalist positions up and down the 
Formosa Strait, Dulles took it as a crucial probe of U.S. in- 
tentions. His response was immediate and unmistakable. The 
President sought and got a congressional resolution of support 
for U.S. defense of Formosa and the Pescadores; the President 
followed that up with a personal letter to Nationalist China’s 
Chiang promising support at islands Quemoy and Matsu. Re- 
sult: the Communists backed off, and the whole Red China 
offensive, rolling ever since Mao Tse-tung came out of the 
Yenan caves, was bogged down. 


Showdown: 1956 


In Central Europe the cold war entered another phase. On 
Communism’s side of the Iron Curtain Stalin had died, plung- 
ing the Kremlin into years of medieval intrigue while Nikita 
Khrushchev emerged as new dictator. On the allies’ side, the 
phenomenon was the emergence of Western Europe, through 
Marshall Plan recovery and its own industry, as a hopeful, 
prospering showcase of what free men could do. At Budapest, 
in October and November 1956, Hungarian freedom fighters, 
workers, students, soldiers proved the Communist puppet gov- 
ernment to be a hollow sham, reveled in five days of freedom, 
looked to the U.S. and the U.N. for help, The U.S. had no 
plan of action, and the revolt was smashed, but with it were 
smashed Communist pretensions of benevolent big brother- 
hood and Moscow’s hopes for reliance on satellite armies. 

One complicating factor in Hungary—which doubtless made 
Moscow bold—was that simultaneously the West was involved 
in the tragic affair of Suez. The buildup to Suez: 1) Dulles 
angered Egypt’s Dictator Nasser when he pulled back U.S. aid 
from the Aswan Dam in retaliation for Nasser’s acceptance of 
Red arms; 2) Nasser seized the Suez Canal; 3) Dulles tried 
with U.S. allies, with the U.N., to work out a solution and 
failed. But when Britain, France and Israel launched a sudden 
attack against Egypt without notice to the U.S., Dulles took 
the toughest stand for principle of his career, Said he, extem- 
poraneously, in one of his finest speeches at the U.N.: 

“If we were to agree that the existence of injustice in the 
world . . . means that the principle of renunciation of force 
is no longer respected, then we would have, I fear, torn the 
[U.N.] Charter into shreds, and the world would again be a 
world of anarchy . . . It is still possible for the united will of 
this organization ... perhaps to make it apparent to the 
world. . . that there is here the beginning of a world of order.” 

Through 1957, while the U.S. was in an economic recession, 
while the U.S.S.R. fired the first ICBM and put up the first 
space satellite, Dulles was the free world’s Unpopular Man. 
“Damned Dulles,” swore an Indian lawyer. “He is responsible 
for the tensions of the world. He is not allowing the Americans 
to come to terms with the Russians.” “Theologian!” cried a 
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French Cabinet minister. “Eisenhower is the mystic. Dulles is 
the theologian.” His critics increasingly rallied behind a “new 
approach” to world Communism based upon 1) recognition of 
Red China, and 2) disengagement in Germany to make what 
they called “a thaw in the cold war.” Critics’ choice: a “parley 
at the summit,”’ presumably similar to the one in which the 
Russians had promised to work toward reunification of Ger- 
many by “free elections” back in July 1955. 

But through 1958, as is history, the tough old Secretary, 
who in 1956 suffered his first bout with cancer, fought up from 
his low point, won a limited deterrent victory in Lebanon 
(Eisenhower Doctrine), a strong deterrent victory at Quemoy. 
Even as Quemoy was being fought out, the Communists opened 
a propaganda offensive in Berlin. Dulles’ response: 1) the 
S. would stand fast in the city; 2) the U.S. would, because 
some of its allies wanted to, be willing to negotiate on an all- 
German settlement but would yield on no basic points; and 
3) any agreement with the Communists must be self-enforcing. 

“There is a lesson,” said he. “We have an armistice agree- 
ment with the Communists in Korea. But . . . the Communist 
side violates every provision of that agreement except the one 
provision that we enforce; namely, that they shall not ad- 
vance militarily.” A thaw in the cold war? Said Foster Dulles, 
and Tibet and Iraq were proving him a sure prophet as usual: 
“Well, Mr. Khrushchev is in a much better position to judge 
than I am. He lives in the north country where the icy blasts 
come from.” 








Zest for Peace 

When he stepped down last week, Secretary Dulles knew 
that his success, for all his efforts, had been limited. The 
limits: 1) the cold war's boundaries in 1959 were much as they 
had been in 1953—the rollback had been in men’s minds, not 
real estate; 2) the Communists were still driving hard in the 
Middle East, threatened to make Iraq their first potential con- 
quest since North Viet Nam; 3) the Communists were show- 
ing by their scientific achievements that there were many 
more fronts to the cold war; 4) the West's resolution, amid 
all the talk about “flexibility,” “disengagement,”’ showed some 
signs of tiring. But these limits of success as Dulles saw them 
were only more arguments for more sacrifice, for more devo- 
tion to duty to meet a challenge that was sustained. 

And as he thus imprinted his wisdom, determination, shrewd- 
ness and dedication on freedom’s cause, the Secretary left 
behind him his last word that successors would walk away 
from at their—and freedom’s—peril; 

“To deny external successes to international Communism 
is not merely a negative, defensive policy. It accelerates the 
evolution within the Sino-Soviet bloc of governmental policies 
which will increasingly seek the welfare of their own peoples 
rather than exploit these peoples in the interest of world con- 
quest. Freedom must be a positive force that will penetrate 
. . . Freedom is still a magnet that attracts. If the non-Commu- 
nist nations hold fast . . . above all, if they demonstrate the 
good fruits of freedom, then we can know that freedom will 
prevail.” 

John Foster Dulles, great Secretary of State, once added a 
personal postscript: “This quest for peace can be an enthralling 
adventure. Everyone has a part to play. We have the oppor- 
tunity to prevent the suicide of humanity.” 
























































FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Workable Test Ban 


Arriving in Geneva last summer for a 
conference hopefully leading to a nuclear 
test ban, U.S. delegates began laying out 
a sweeping proposal. The West would 
agree to an indefinite year-to-year sus- 
pension of all nuclear tests provided that 
the Russians would agree to a reasonable 
control system under which international 
teams of inspectors could check all sus- 
picious nuclear-sized blasts. 

The proposal soon ran into trouble for 
two reasons: 1) the Russians demanded 
veto power over the makeup and move- 
ments of inspection teams on Russian 
territory, thus rendering inspection worth- 
U.S. scientists discovered that 
they had seriously overestimated the abil- 
ity of inspectors to detect underground 
explosions. Alarmed by the miscalcula- 
tion, the Pentagon, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and some members of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy urgently asked President Eisen- 
hower to modify the U.S. offer lest the 
U.S. get tied to a crippling agreement that 
an enemy could violate without detection. 

Last week in Geneva, U.S. Delegate 
James J. Wadsworth introduced the modi- 
fication. This time, the U.S. proposed 
worldwide ban only on underwater and 
atmospheric blasts (from ground level up 
to 31 miles), which are principally re- 
sponsible for fallout. Exempt from the 
ban: slight-fallout tests in outer space 
and underground. The ban would be en- 
forced by eight to ten ground teams stra- 
tegically located in Russia_and by air- 
plane air sampling when necessary. Cou- 
pled with this limitation on air and wa- 
ter tests was an invitation to Russia to 
join the U.S. in renewed underground 
tests. Object: to determine whether new 
detection refinements, ¢.g., seismographic 
instruments sunk deep into the earth, are 
effective enough to trust. 

The modified plan was largely the brain- 
child of AEC Chairman John McCone, 
who outlined his proposals last January 
(Time, Feb. 2), and got support from 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Young (34) Idaho Dem- 
ocrat Frank Church accepted them en- 
thusiastically in a Senate 
month. Tennessee's Albert Gore, in a well- 
publicized White House visit, urged the 
U.S. to confine the ban to atmospheric 
tests, urged that the U.S. offer to suspend 
them unilaterally. 

The new U.S. proposal requires a quid 
pro quo and leaves nothing to guesswork. 
If Moscow really wants to end the peril 
of fallout (the Moscow test series last Oc- 
tober gave North America the heaviest 
dose of radioactive material ever), it has 
no excuse for further delay. Meanwhile, 
as soon as the President lifts the ban on 
underground and space testing, U.S. plan- 
ners can get on with sorely needed nu- 
clear development (clean bombs, anti- 
missile missiles, compact Army and Navy 
weapons and pure-science experiments ) at 
a time when such strength can be the 
tranquilizer for Communist-inspired ten- 
sions in Germany, the Mideast and Asia. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Candidate & Bishops 


“Boy, that’s Daniel, going into the 
lions’ den,” cracked a Washington report- 
er one warm afternoon last week. The 
Daniel: shock-haired John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, 41, U.S. Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and front-running candidate for 
the 1960 Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion. The lions: the s1-man Council of 
Methodist Bishops (membership: to mil- 
lion), on a long-planned tour to talk with 
top ranking Washingtonians, including 
President Eisenhower and Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, now waiting in Washington's 
Old Senate Office Building. Candidate 
Kennedy, head tucked in careful thought 
over each answer, was quizzed on his 


Roman Catholicism and how it might 
affect his decisions in office. 
“I am a strong Catholic and I come 


from a strong Catholic family,’ respond- 
ed Kennedy. “But I regret the fact that 
some people get the idea that the Catholic 
Church favors a church-state tie.” Then, 
taking up a questionnaire formally deliv- 
ered to him beforehand, he repeated again 
that he would not appoint an envoy to the 
Vatican. One bishop taxed him with the 
persecution of Protestants in Catholic 
Spain. “I deplore a loss of liberty under 
any circumstances,” answered Kennedy. 
By now not sure what might lie in the 
bishops’ minds, he felt it necessary to add, 
“I am opposed to forced conversions.” 
This odd inquisition was set up by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 67, articulate 
firebrand of his church's liberal wing. Al- 
though the bishops talked with Texas’ 
Lyndon Johnson (Christian Church), 
with Quaker-born (Presbyterian-attend- 
ing) Richard Nixon, and Congregational- 
ist (Methodist-attending) Hubert Hum- 
phrey, only Candidate Kennedy was 
quizzed on the church-and-state issues. 
When he was finished, the bishops ap- 
plauded warmly. One bishop’s summary 
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of the situation: “While Kennedy did not 
win over any Methodists who are strongly 
opposed to a Catholic and always will be, 
he did warm some of those who have not 
yet searched their souls on this problem.” 


SPACE 
The Great Capsule Hunt 


It was late in the evening when Major 
General Tufte Johnsen, commander of the 
Norwegian air force’s northern command, 
picked up the telephone. Calling him from 
California was an old friend, U.S. Air 
Force Lieut. Colonel Charles A. Mathison. 
The colonel’s bizarre message: Be on the 
lookout for a recoverable capsule likely 
to float down from outer space at about 
0230 or 0300, Spitzbergen time. Thus last 
week began one of the most incredible 
treasure hunts in the short, incredible 
history of space. 

Only the day before the phone call, the 
U.S. had launched its eighth successful 
satellite, Discoverer II. It blasted from its 
launching pad at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base in California, its nose fitted with a 
160-lb. capsule, its second stage jammed 
with equipment measuring the satellite's 
ability to stabilize itself in free flight (see 
Science). Significantly, the capsule was 
the first of its kind, a forerunner of the 
type that will later carry biomedical speci- 
mens and pave the way for the develop- 
ment of reconnaissance and man-in-space 
satellites. 

Pinpoint. Discoverer II, cruising on its 
elliptical pole-to-pole course at 17,000 
m.p.h. (ranging from 220 miles to 152 
miles from the earth), was to have 
launched its capsule over the Pacific 
Ocean near Hawaii on its 17th orbit. A 
retro-rocket would slow it down to force 
its entry into the scorching atmosphere. 
Then an orange parachute (lined with 
aluminum for radar reflection) would pop 
at a preset speed, drop it gently toward 
the water. Eight Air Force C-119 flying 
boxcars, trailing 15-ft. by 30-ft. nylon 
harnesses, were to try snagging the pack- 
age before it hit the sea. 

But computations, made shortly after 
the launching, showed that Discoverer II 
was orbiting faster than anticipated: 90.5 
minutes for the round trip instead of 94 
minutes. Quickly, scientists pinpointed the 
spot where the automatic ejection would 
occur: the area of Norway’s Spitzbergen 
archipelago, far beyond the Arctic Circle 

some 700 miles from the North Pole. 
Finding the capsule in Spitzbergen’s icy 
wastes would be hard enough. Tougher 
still was another problem: under agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, which operates 
coal mines in Spitzbergen, Norway per- 
mits no military operations in the area, 
keeps the archipelago strictly, delicately 
neutral. 

Sighting. Norway's General Johnsen, 
nevertheless, knew just what to do. He 
telephoned his friend Knut Deinboll, di- 
rector of the Great Norwegian Mining Co. 
at Longyearbyen (pop. 800). Deinboll, a 
former Norwegian air force flyer, had two 
hours to set up a search. He flashed the 
mining company’s office at the sister vil- 
lage of Ny-Alesund (pop. 1,000), then 
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set out to rouse the sleeping villagers of 
Longyearbyen. He organized a dozen ski 
patrols of two and three men each, as- 
signed them to nearby mountain lookout 
positions. Soon three men rushed back 
from their patrol to report seeing the 
orange parachute drifting down from the 
sky. It had fallen into the mountains 
south of the village, not far from the Rus- 
sian mining community of Barentsburg. 

Signaling U.S. officials in Oslo, local 
miners quickly began work on extending 
a small glacier airstrip for the use of U.S. 
planes. Then the U.S. Air Force got per- 
mission from the Norwegian government 
to send out search planes from its base 
near Reykjavic, Iceland and from U.S. 
bases in Germany. Later, two U.S. C-130 
cargo planes touched down at the make- 
shift runway at Longyearbyen, unloaded 
two helicopters that the U.S. hurriedly 
leased from the Norwegian goverament. 

The Joiners. All through the week, 
tough, eager Longyearbyen search crews 
skied and tramped the rugged ice moun- 
tains, looking for the telltale orange para- 
chute, while overhead a dozen U.S. Air 
Force planes and the helicopters droned 
steadily in the 22-hour Arctic sun. 

This week, as the search continued, the 
competition took on a more meaningful 
aspect: air crews spotted ski patrols near 
Barentsburg. It was likely that the Rus- 
sians had joined the treasure hunt. 


CRIME 
Shook in Stir 


Brought in to reform Montana State 
Prison at Deer Lodge after political ap- 
pointees had mismanaged their way into a 
riot in 1957 and a sit-down strike in 1958, 
able Warden Floyd E. Powell, 46, gave 
convicts a break. He put salt, pepper, 
mustard and catchup on the mess-hall 
tables, instituted TV-watching hours, 
worked hard to shape up the grim, turret- 
ed brick buildings built in 1912. 

But Powell’s reforms had little charm 
for Jerry Myles, 44, six-time loser (bur- 
glary), sometime poem scribbler, and the 
prison yard’s most flagrant homosexual. 
Nor did they change the attitude of 
Myles’s closest friend, willowy, 19-year- 
old Lee Smart, who at 16 got 30 years for 
clubbing a man to death. Last week the 
pair conspired to set off one of the most 
harrowing riots in the recent years of 
trouble in the nation’s prisons. 

Hostages to Burn. At guard-change 
time one afternoon last week, Myles and 
Smart directed half a dozen other hard 
cons in a fast grab of two guards, armed 
with .30-cal. rifles. Young Smart coldly 
shot Deputy Warden Theodore Rothe 
dead. Other ringleaders captured Warden 
Powell, used the telephone to lure in other 
stafimen, slashed one guard who resisted, 
locked up five  stool-pigeon convicts, 
whipped up some 30 other inmates (total: 
435) and armed them with knives and 
meat axes. At nightfall the warden talked 
one convict into helping him escape, 
quickly called for an attack by National 
Guardsmen. 

Hearing about the Guard call on prison 
radios, Myles and Smart herded their 18 
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handcuffed hostages, including Prison So- 
ciologist Walter Jones, into a pair of cell! 
cages in the third tier. On the bars above 
and around the sides, the ringleaders sta- 
tioned convicts with jugs of naphtha from 
the laundry. Their orders: at the first 
noise of an attack from outside, pour the 
naphtha on the hostages, light it. “We'll 
burn ’em,” shrieked a convict from the 
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wall, and Warden Powell got word from 
inside that they meant it. 

Under the Jug. For two nights and a 
day the hostages huddled under the naph- 
tha jugs. Around them, convicts hopped 
up on dispensary narcotics and kitchen- 
made “pruno” alcohol brandished their 
meat axes and jittered wildly. Rawboned 
Sociologist Jones, 24, was twice sent out 
to tell Powell that any move would mean 
death to the hostages, and to report con- 
vict grievances (bucket toilets, young 
prisoners mixed with older men, a hated 
state parole commissioner). “It’s tighter 
than hell,” he said. “They're shook.” Once 
he went back, as he had promised, to sit 
under the jugs; on the second trip Warden 
Powell refused his pleas to return. 

Late the second night Warden Powell 
heard over his ever-working prison grape- 
vine that Myles had decided to burn the 
hostages. He acted quickly, led a s50- 
guardsmen bazooka, machine-gun and 
rifle attack. The first bazooka “V-O-O- 
R-O-O-M” so shook the cons that they 
got only one naphtha jug poured, never 
got it lit before machine guns scared them 
away. Wept one guard: “It was like get- 
ting your life back again.” 
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Ringleaders Myles and Smart, holed up 
with three other cons behind steel-barred 
doors overlooking the cell block, twice 
nicked a Guard lieutenant leading a ba- 
zooka attack on their lair. When the 
smoke cleared, they were both found 
dead. Examining the bodies, Warden Pow- 
ell decided that Myles had been shot in 
the head by Friend Smart, who then put 
the rifle to his own chin, pulled the trig- 
ger. Said Warden Powell: “Things are 
going to get a lot tougher around here.” 


VETERANS 
Tailoring the Dole 


Rare is the able-bodied man among 
22.6 million U.S. veterans who really 
believes that the public owes him a living 
for his war service, but the Government 
assures him one anyway. 

If not already among the 2,100,000 
drawing “disability compensation” for an 
in-service injury (75% noncombat), any 
man who wore the uniform go days can 
at 65 get a full federal pension ($78.75 
to $135.45 a month) simply by showing 
10% disability (virtually automatic at 
65), and proving that his own annual 
income is less than $1,400 ($2,700 if 
he has dependents). A wife’s income does 
not disqualify him, nor does any amount 
of property. 

One result, found by a recent General 
Accounting Office survey: of the 1,200,- 
ooo vets and dependents now on pensions 
(1959 cost: $1.1 billion), 17% own $to,- 
ooo or more in stocks and other family 
property, 3.4% of the married pensioners 
have $5,000 family incomes or better. 

The worst is yet to come. Present laws 
will triple pension costs by 1985 as the 
veterans age. 

After working on this politically fused 
problem for five years. the Eisenhower 
Administration last week sent Congress 
a well-turned bill to trim the abuses, 
keep pension totals from orbiting clear 
into outer space. 

The bill rejects the automatic-dole 
principle, tailors pension payments to fit 
the needs of individual veterans in an 
age of higher social security and private 
pensions. Key new principle: a “grad- 
uated scale” that turns the pension into a 
supplemental payment, brings each pen- 
sioner’s annual income (including social 
security) from all sources to the $1,400 
minimum, higher if he has dependents. A 
single veteran with an annual income of 
$1,300 would get only $10 a month in 
pension; a married veteran with two chil- 
dren and only $1,200 income would get 
$90 a month more. 

As a sweetener to veteran-conscious 
Congress.* the bill would boost some 
55% of the present, inflation-shrunken 
pension checks at a cost of an added 
$100 million the first year. But it offers 
the first promising check on the auto- 
matic boosters built into pension laws. 


* Busiest hecklers: the Veterans of World War 
1, nicknamed “Wonnies,” newly formed profes- 
sional veterans organization, now luring mem- 
bers from the American Legion and Veterans 
of Foreign Wars with its promise to lobby 
through an automatic $100-a-month pension, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE ALLIES 
Odd Man Out 


Flying into London last week for a 36- 
hour visit with Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan, French Premier Michel Debré 
had one clear purpose: to take a peek up 
Britain’s sleeve and see what, if any, fur- 
ther undeclared cards the “flexible” Brit- 
ish were planning to slip onto the table in 
the forthcoming East-West negotiations. 
In the process, Debré gave the rest of the 
Western alliance its first good look at him. 

Little known to his countrymen, 47- 
year-old Michel Debré is even less well 





hang a portrait of every Prime Minister 
France has had in the same period!” 
More important than his ability to turn 
a compliment was the fact that Debré 
showed himself well-informed, quick on 
his feet and willing to listen to argument. 
To the infinite relief of his British lis- 
teners, Debré did not inflict on them the 
sweeping reflections on France’s “gran- 
deur” which they find so hard to take 
from De Gaulle. Above all he displayed, 
within the policy limits laid down by 
De Gaulle, considerable independence. 
“We kept looking for the string reaching 
back to Paris,” said one British official. 


London News Chronicle 


A Britisn View: Remote ContTrRoL 
Peek for peek, with finesse. 


known abroad—and what Western states- 
men did know of him was scarcely calcu- 
lated to delight them. Short, stocky and 
black-haired, Debré has the face of an 
irascible chipmunk, and in the past has 
often sounded like one. A brilliant lawyer 
and civil servant before World War II, an 
organizer of the Gaullist Resistance dur- 
ing the war, Debré after the war became 
known in the French Senate for his scath- 
ing attacks on the leaders of the Fourth 
Republic, his nationalistic outbursts 
against European integration, and his at- 
tacks on France’s British and U.S. allies. 
His other claim to fame was his key role 
in writing De Gaulle’s constitution for the 
Fifth Republic. 

In London he proved more soft-spoken 
and diplomatic than the British had ex- 
pected. In his university days he had been 
a passionate student of British history. 
Gazing last week at the portraits of every 
British Prime Minister since Sir Robert 
Walpole, which decorate the staircase of 
10 Downing Street. Debré mused aloud: 
“Just imagine how long a staircase it 
would take in the Hétel de Matignon to 
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“Sometimes it was there. But sometimes 
it wasn’t.” 

In the end, the talks were described as 
“cordial and frank,” which is the diplo- 
matic way of saying that neither side 
changed its position. For all his courtesy, 
Debré emphasized that the French are 
not so keen as the British to make conces- 
sions to the Russians, and are determined 
to avoid any appearance of dealing with 
Khrushchev behind the back of the West 
German government. 

Surprised by the strength of the new 
“Bonn-Paris axis,” keenly aware of the 
suspicion of British motives silently felt 
by De Gaulle and loudly proclaimed by 
Konrad Adenauer fortnight ago (Time, 
April 20), Britain was increasingly aware 
that it stood in danger of becoming odd 
man out in Western Europe. “It can safe- 
ly be said,” declared a French TV com- 
mentator on the eve of Debré’s visit to 
London, “that the Entente Cordiale is 
dead.” Actually, the half-century-old “un- 
derstanding” between France and Britain 
was hardly dead, but it was no longer so 
cordial. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Negotiating with Khrushchev 


One result of Harold Macmillan’s trip 
to Moscow last month was his arrange- 
ment with Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
send a trade mission to the Soviet Union 
“in the near future.” Last week the Rus- 
sians gave a rude shock to British busi- 
nessmen whose hopes had been roused by 
windy Communist talk of a $2.5 billion 
rise in East-West trade. Before a British 
commercial group in London, a Soviet 
trade expert read off a blunt message from 
Nikita Khrushchev: “Countries that are 
interested in increasing their exports to 
the Soviet Union should increase their 
purchases from it.” Most of what the Rus- 
sians are willing to sell (e.g., tinned salm- 
on), the British are unwilling to buy. 
Britain already imports more from the 
Russians than it sells to them. Besides, 
Khrushchev made plain, he is interested 
in East-West trade only “provided that 
credits are extended us,” and if the Brit- 
ish do not want trade that badly, “we shall 
not take umbrage.” 

British businessmen are slowly learning 
that there are other factors discouraging 
East-West trade than the U.S.-imposed 
embargo list, which they used to cry out 
against. Present proportion of U.K. trade 
with Russia: 1.5% of British exports. 


Free Enterprisers 

The five sturdy sons of Giuseppo Mes- 
sina were dependable boys, and each went 
into the family business: prostitution. At 
first they were successful in a small way, 
with a chain of North African brothels. 
But when they aimed at bigger things, 
there was trouble: Salvatore Messina was 
jailed in Egypt for six months, and when 
the other brothers—Alfredo, Eugene, At- 
tilio, Carmello—tried to set up houses in 
France, Spain and Italy, they ran afoul 
of competitors and the law. 

Pimps & Panders. In 1934 Eugene Mes- 
sina, describing himself as a merchant, 
traveled to London to investigate condi- 
tions. On the surface, Britain appeared 
sternly moralistic, with puritanical drink- 
ing laws and a prim observance of the 
Sabbath. But it was also full of men de- 
voted to pleasure and prepared to pay. 
The Messinas decided that what London 
vice needed was organization, and they 
set out to provide it. To his delight, Eugene 
Messina discovered that it cost no more 
in legal fines to obstruct a London street 
with a tart than with a car. 

Within a year, all the Messinas were in 
London and in the family business. Three 
of them got arrested as pimps and pan- 
ders, but beat the rap, making the police 
hesitant to try again, for fear of being 
wrongly accused of persecuting innocent 
men. The war years were golden years for 
the Messinas. After 1945 they scoured 
the Continent for likely women-for-sale, 
spent lavishly to enchant their prey. Of 
her date with Attilio, one girl says: “For 
the first time in my life, I felt someone 
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wanted me. His voice was so soft, so in- 
gratiating. I said to myself after our first 
meeting, ‘This is a gentleman.’ ” 

Pavement Patrols. On paper, the Mes- 
sinas were ostensibly in business as an- 
tique dealers, diamond merchants, export- 
ers, and one by one they took on Brit- 
ish-sounding names—Raymond Maynard, 
Charles Maitland, etc. Each brother had 
three or four addresses. Frequently a girl 
who paid her earnings to one brother lived 
in a flat owned by another. As the boys 
became more polished, they got them- 
selves measured for Savile Row suits, and 
liked to keep a wary eye on the pavement 
patrols of their girls by cruising Curzon 
Street and Shepherd Market in Rolls- 
Royces. By the 1950s, the police estimat- 
ed that at least 200 of London’s most 
expensive prostitutes were Messina fillies. 

One of the boys, Eugene, did get into 
trouble in 1947, when he slashed a rival 
body-trader with a razor, but he celebrat- 
ed his release—after two years in prison 
—by buying a $16,000 black-and-cream 
Rolls. In 1950 Reporter Duncan Webb of 
the Sunday People ran a well-documented 
exposé of the Messina brothers. Four of 
them promptly left the country. Only 
Alfredo, against whom Reporter Webb 
found no evidence, stayed on in a Lon- 
don suburb with his so-called “wife,” Her- 
mione Hindin, a fulltime prostitute. Ar- 
rested and accused of living on Hermione’s 
earnings, Alfredo said he was aghast to 
learn how Hermione passed her time. 
Though Hermione, rattling her gold ban- 
gles and chain-smoking, refused to testify 
against him, Alfredo got two years. 

Latin Passports. Brother Attilio, re- 
turning to Britain as Alfredo’s replace- 
ment, Was promptly sentenced to six 
months as a pimp. So Carmello and Eu- 
gene ran the business from Belgium; us- 
ing Brazilian and Cuban passports, they 
traveled from Rome to Paris to Vienna, 
recruiting new girls. A typical example 
was pretty Belgian Marie Vernaecke, who 
Was set up in a Mayfair flat, married to 
a complaisant Englishman to qualify for 
British citizenship; she earned the broth- 
ers around $5,600 a month. Unfortunate- 
ly, Belgian police caught Carmello and 
Eugene in a nightclub just as they were 
closing a deal with two more Belgian girls. 

By that time, Attilio had finished his 
British sentence and was ready to take 
over things again. But the unexpected 
happened at long last: one of the girls 
talked. Ill, exhausted and unwanted after 
ten years’ labor for the Messinas, 309- 
year-old Edna Kallman told the police 
that Attilio hired a maid to watch her, 
and to knock on her bedroom door if 
she spent more than ten minutes with a 
client. Once, when she complained of hav- 
ing to work daily, in sickness and in 
health, he shouted: “I’m tired of this! 
I could get a 17-year-old who would work 
harder than you, and I could sleep with 
her as well.” 

Smashed Ring. This time Attilio got 
four years, and his brother Carmello six 
months. Furthermore, the authorities had 
finally searched out the tangled ancestry 
of the Messinas, proved they were Ital- 
ians from Sicily and not, as they claimed, 
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Maltese who were entitled to British cit- 
izenship. Carmello was deported, and At- 
tilio will be when he gets out of jail. “The 
Messina vice ring was finally smashed!” 
cried the London Daily Express. 

But was it? Last week Eugene was keep- 
ing busy in his Belgian jail cell signing 
checks for rent and taxes on his London 
property, which, according to the Sunday 
People, is still being used for the custo- 
mary purposes by Messina girls. And two 
more of the ubiquitous brothers are still 
on the loose somewhere in Europe. 


Men of Harlech 


Two teen-age girls peeped out from a 
darkened front parlor late one night last 
week in the coal-grimed Rhondda Valley 
of South Wales. They held their breath as 
a policeman paused outside, rejoiced when 
he tramped on past the bleak rows of 
miners’ houses. From a lighted window 
opposite, a man nodded curtly to signal 
that BBC television was closing the day’s 
transmission with God Save the Queen. 

The girls dashed into the heavily cur- 
tained back kitchen, cried: “Now!” A 
grinning, red-haired schoolmaster called 
Glyn ducked between lines of drying laun- 
dry, flicked a wall switch, punched the 
playback button on a battered tape re- 
corder, and darted back, screwdriver in 
hand, to his homemade 8o-watt transmit- 
ter. And out into the night, on BBC-TV's 
Channel 5, went the Freedom Station's 
call signal: the sound of a pencil tapped 
three times on a saucepan. 

On the Run. A sonorous voice boomed: 
“This is Radio Wales!” and was followed 
by a male chorus singing the blood-quick- 
ening March of the Men of Harlech, the 
war song recalling the last great upris- 
ing of the Welsh against the English 
in the middle of the 1sth century. After 
18 minutes of “Freedom” news, inter- 
views, Oratory and song, Men of Harlech 
roared out again, and the announcer said 
in Cymric,* “Nos da [good night ].” 








* The Celtic language of Wales, related to the 
Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland, 


Operating like a resistance group in an 
occupied country, which they argue Wales 
is, Glyn and his friends have put “The 
Voice of Free Wales” on the air at least 
three times a week for the past month. 
Dodging from house to house, from town 
to town, the broadcasters have spread 
their illicit message through South Wales. 
Unlike the Scottish nationalist movement, 
which is more intellectual and romantic, 
the Welsh nationalists appeal to 2,500,- 
ooo cohesive people with an intense pride 
in their native songs and in their litera- 
ture, which dates back to the 6th century 
poets, Taliesin and Aneurin. Welsh is one 
of the oldest of all living languages in 
Europe. Welsh nationalism may be no 
great threat to the government in Lon- 
don, but it is more than a prank, and 
it appeals to some felt grievances among 
its people. 

Cultural Genocide. The illegal radio 
strongly backs the program of eloquent, 
poetry-spouting Gwynfor Evans, 43, pres- 
ident of the Plaid Cymru (Free Wales) 
movement. Plaid Cymru gets about 
10% of the total Welsh vote, but has 
never yet elected a Member of Parliament. 
Among its grievances is the fact that 
the British government allows free cam- 
paigning privileges on the government- 
owned BBC radio and TV only to par- 
ties putting up at least s0 candidates; 
and there are only 36 Welsh seats in the 
House of Commons to contest. Hammer- 
ing away at England's “colonialist” at- 
tempts at “cultural genocide” for Wales, 
the nationalists demand recognition of 
the Cymric language in the schools, faster 
industrialization in Wales to compen- 
sate hardscrabble valley settlements for 
closed-down mines, and commonwealth 
Status, 

British officials, leary of creating any 
nationalist Welsh martyrs, have been des- 
ultory in trying to track down the illegal 
broadcasters. At week's end, the Free- 
dom Station popped up in West Wales for 
the first time, and boasted two new trans- 
mitters. Said the man named Glyn: “This 
is just the beginning.” 
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INDIA 
God-King in Exile 


Under a leaden sky last week, 50 impa- 
tient newsmen gathered at the small out- 
post called Foothills on the border of As- 
sam state and the North-East Frontier 
Agency. A light drizzle fell on a detail of 
the small-statured soldiers of the Assam 
Rifles. A knot of Indian government offi- 
cials shifted position in the muddy street 
as they awaited the appearance of Tibet's 
Dalai Lama, who had now been more than 
a month on the trail—14 days in making 
his escape from the pursuing Red Chinese 
in Tibet (Tre, April 20), and a more lei- 
surely 18 days of pushing through the 
Himalayan jungles of India’s northeast 
frontier. 

Green Carpet. The rumble of motors 
was heard up the valley. The Assam Rifles 
came smartly to attention, and newsmen 
and photographers scrambled to positions 
in the muck as a caravan of jeeps and 
trucks came into sight. In the van was a 
station wagon that pulled up in the mud- 
dy street before a carpet of 35 green tar- 
paulin ground sheets leading to a thatch- 
roofed rest cottage. 

Out of the station wagon stepped the 
23-year-old Dalai Lama, God-King of Ti- 
bet, wearing a beatific smile but sniffling 
slightly from a head cold. His eyes were 
bright and warm behind orange-rimmed 
glasses, and he wore the simple russet 
gown of a high lama, with no special 
marks of rank. Surrounded by his mother, 
brother and sister and by Cabinet minis- 
ters and officials, the Dalai Lama smiled 
and nodded as he moved slowly by the 
news photographers. 

Tibetan aides gave further details of the 
flight from Lhasa. As relations with Red 
China worsened, food stocks were pre- 
pared for a quick journey, and part of the 
fabulous Potala treasure was crated for 
mountain transport. On the morning of 
March 17, as tension rose in Lhasa, offi- 
cials filtered from the palace in small 
groups, ostensibly to visit other monas- 
teries. That night, dressed in the robe of a 
poor monk and without his customary 
glasses, the Dalai Lama left the palace as 
if taking a stroll, but he was shadowed by 
bodyguards. His mother and brother de- 
parted even earlier, by a different route, 
and rendezvoused with the main party 
outside the city. 

To alert villages ahead of them to pre- 
pare horses, yaks, porters and guides, the 
Dalai Lama depended on Tibet’s famed 
arrow message service, a primitive but ef- 
fective system under which messages tied 
to arrows are shot across rivers and deep 
ravines along key routes. Arrow messages, 
couriers on mountain ponies, native run- 
ners brought word that the Red Chinese 
had sealed off all the passes into Sikkim 
and cut the rope and bamboo bridges 
leading into Bhutan. The only escape 
route left open was the one the Dalai 
Lama took, over the rough trails to To- 
wang on the Indian border. 

Sympathetic Concern. While the Dalai 
Lama posed for pictures at Foothills, 





Associated Press 
Tue Davart LAMA IN TEZPUR 


Arrows brought word of the seal-off. 


the Red Chinese, who had let him slip 
through their fingers, tried to explain mat- 
ters at the National People’s Congress 
assembled in Peking. The new puppet ruler 
of Tibet, the 22-year-old Panchen Lama, 
had promised full support to the Red 
army's crushing of the rebellion and ex- 
pressed “great sympathy and concern” for 
his friend, the Dalai Lama, “who has been 
abducted by the rebellious elements.” Red 
China’s Premier Chou En-lai unctuously 
declared that “although the Dalai Lama 
has been abducted to India by the rebels, 
we still hope he will be able to free himself 
and return to the motherland.” 

On the day of his arrival at Foothills, 
the Dalai Lama demolished this feeble 
Red legend. At the tea planters’ town of 
Tezpur, he stated “categorically,” in the 
third-person style expected of a god, that 
he left Lhasa and Tibet and came to India 
“of his own will and not under duress,” 
and said that his “quite arduous” escape 
was only possible “due to the loyalty and 
affectionate support of his Tibetan peo- 
ple.” In unemotional language (he was 
pledged not to embarrass his Indian hosts ) 
he bluntly accused the Red Chinese of 
destroying a large number of monasteries, 
killing Jamas and forcing monks and offi- 
cials into labor camps. He had left Lhasa 
in fear of his own life, said the Dalai 
Lama, when the Communists opened fire 
on his Norbulingka palace with mortar 
shells. 

After having given the lie to the Reds’ 
noisy protestations of good faith, the 
Dalai Lama appeared before a sweltering 
crowd of 10,000 Buddhists and, standing 
bentath a golden umbrella, gave them his 
blessing. Then, with his retinue, the Dalai 


Lama boarded an air-conditioned railway 
coach to go to the former British hill sta- 
tion of Mussoorie, where he will take up 
his residence in exile and “rest and reflect 
on recent events” in his crushed and suf- 
fering homeland. 


RUSSIA 


lowa in the Ukraine 

Fords and Chevrolets honk under a 
movie marquee advertising a western. 
Blue notes from a cocktail lounge mingle 
with the blare of bebop from a drugstore 
jukebox. “A hamburger and a Coke,” says 
the man in a Tennessee drawl, scuttling 
onto a lunch-counter stool. It might he 
Tupelo or Tuxedo Junction—but it is 
actually Vinnitsa in the Ukraine. The ex- 
istence of a top-secret finishing school for 
Soviet spies, made in an exact copy of a 
small American town, has long been a 
fantasy of fiction writers, but has also 
been taken quite seriously as a possibilicy 
by U.S. counterintelligenee. 

Last week, in the Swedish military 
journal Contact with the Army, Swedish 
Major Per Lindgren, a man well regarded 
as a Soviet analyst, pieced together the 
available evidence about Vinnitsa. Ha~?- 
picked from the most promising Russi2 
university students, the 1,000 “citizens” 
of Vinnitsa, he reports, lead American 
lives from morning to night for as '~nz °s 
ten years. They master American dialec* 
learn American history from U.S. tex:- 
books, gossip about American movie st2rs, 
and swap hot-stove-league baseball sta- 
tistics. 

“Everything in Vinnitsa down to the 
smallest detail is pure American.”” says 
Major Lindgren. “The bar serves Ameri- 
can drinks, and the restaurant American 
food. The movies are Hollywood-made, 
and the stores sell everything from ready- 
made clothing to chewing gum.” The only 
authentic Communist touch is the high, 
barbed-wire fence that seals Vinnitsa off 
from the rest of Russia. 


FRANCE 


Acts of Desperation 

For young French soldiers fighting in 
Algeria, “to kill becomes a normal game,” 
and conventional rules of warfare are 
soon forgotten. So testified 35 troubled 
French army officers last week. They were 
soldiers of an unusual sort-—Roman Cath- 
olic priests who as army reservists called 
to active duty are serving in Algeria not as 
chaplains but as line officers. 

As men loyal to the army, ‘but also dis- 
turbed by Christian conscience, they had 
intended their joint letter for the private 
reading of their bishops; but their com- 
plaint turned up in the liberal French 
Catholic magazine Témoignage Chrétien 
(Christian Witness). “Arbitrary arrests 
and detentions are numerous,” they wrote. 
“Interrogations are conducted only too 
normally by methods that we must call 
torture. Summary executions of prisoners, 
civilian and military ... are not ex- 
ceptional. Finally, it is not unusual dur- 
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ing operations for the wounded to be 
finished off.” 

Red Hand. Five years ago such charges 
might have set off a national wave of 
self-examination in France. But now fa- 
tigue, frustration, and a conviction that 
the enemy himself is often more barbaric 
have resigned Frenchmen to barbarism in 
Algeria. In Algiers last week a Moslem who 
accidentally exploded a hand grenade, in- 
juring no one but himself, was beaten to 
death by a street crowd; so, for good 
measure, was his companion. In West Ger- 
many, in an odd echo of the Algerian 
troubles, the public prosecutor of Frank- 
furt charged that a French underground 
organization called “the Red Hand” had 
murdered five Swiss and German citizens 
in a clandestine war against Central Eu- 
ropean businessmen engaged in selling 
arms to Algeria’s rebel F.L.N. 

The Algerian rebels themselves, getting 
nowhere in Algeria, are reviving their 
campaign of terrorism in France itself. In 
the past three weeks Moslem terrorists 
have been machine-gunning cafés and po- 
lice stations in Paris, mostly directing 
their attacks on fellow Algerians. Twelve 
have been killed, among them an 18-year- 
old English chorus girl accidentally shot 
down on her way to work at the Folies- 
Bergére. 

Stalemate. Behind much of the bar- 
barism lies the ever-increasing despera- 
tion of both sides. Almost a year after 
Charles de Gaulle’s return to power, a po- 
litical solution in Algeria seems as far 
away as ever. In an effort to break the 
rebel hold over Algeria’s Moslems, the 
French army has resettled more than a 
million of them in centralized, heavily 
guarded villages—a practice that Paul De- 
louvrier, De Gaulle’s Delegate General in 
Algeria, last week ordered discontinued 
because “it might cause deterioration of 
the economic and psychological climate.” 
But the casualties continue; there were 
some 4,000 on both sides last month. 

This week more than 1,000 Algerian 
communities began new municipal elec- 
tions, the third balloting since De Gaulle 
came to power. Algeria’s Moslem popula- 
tion was showing only sullen indifference 
to French efforts to whip up campaign 
excitement. And in a rural constabulary, 
a French army officer admitted that he 
was not trying to recruit Moslem candi- 
dates, because “a few days later those 
men would be dead, I will not sign their 
death warrant.” 


WEST GERMANY 
A Champion 


Alston Hoosman, 38, is a handsome, 
laughing bulk of a man (6 ft. 5 in., 225 
Ibs.) who has always wanted to be a cham- 
pion. He fought his way up to sixth place 
on the boxing press’s list of U.S. heavy- 
weights before Joe Louis knocked him out 
in Oakland, Calif. in 1949; then he drifted 
off to Europe, where he won some notice 
but not top billing as an actor in German 
films and TV. Last week Al Hoosman 
found himself an acknowledged champion 
at last—champion of the 5,000 luckless 
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children born in Germany to U.S. Negro 
G.I.s and the German women they met 
during the occupation. 

Back in 1950, when Al was still a heavy- 
weight-at-large hanging around the Frank- 
furt PX, he got to know some German 
girls with Negro babies. He heard the 
bitter stories of the Negerkinder. He 
heard about the little boy who, taunted 
by a ring of white children crying, “Du 
schwarzer Neger,” answered them bitterly: 
“Be happy you are not one.” 

Two years later Hoosman landed a lead- 
ing role in a German movie called Toxi— 
and the part set him to thinking. Says he: 
“I played a Negro G.I. who regrets having 
left his girl friend in the lurch, and comes 
back to Germany to get his baby.” It led 
him to try organizing boxing benefits for 
G.I. Negro children; but he got little help 
from the U.S. Army, which was not anx- 
ious to call dramatic attention to its il- 


Lord Mayor Thomas Wimmer promised 
Hoosman official support for “your great 
cause.”” Al Hoosman of Waterloo, Iowa, 
a man with a cause, as well as an itch to 
write verse, combined his two interests: 


I hope my life has not been lived in 
vain; 

Of many failures I hope there has been 
gain, 

I truly pray that—in some way—lI’ve 
helped my fellow man. 

For I can. 


AUSTRIA 
The Problem of the Refugee 


In three short months the pretty, blue- 
eyed servant girl had found friends, a 
good job, and happiness under Austrian 
freedom. But last week 19-year-old Smilja 
Srea was ordered by the Austrian govern- 





HoosMAN & “NEGERKINDER” 
Taunts brought a bitter reply. 


legitimacy problem. Last year, impelled by 
the fact that the great majority of Negro- 
fathered children are now approaching the 
school-leaving age of 14, when they must 
find an awkward place for themselves in 
German society, Hoosman took a giant 
step and founded the Association to Help 
Colored and Parentless Children. 

For the past 16 months the organization 
has consisted of little more than Hoos- 
man, his portable typewriter and a pile of 
stationery. Working out of his tiny Mu- 
nich hotel room, he has searched for spon- 
sors, raised funds, got publicity, gathered 
statistics and lists. Last Christmas the 
Bavarian radio helped Hoosman put on a 
party for 40 Munich Negerkinder. He got 
headlines in the West German press by 
smuggling out of East Germany a little 
Negerkind named Roswitha Kubik. Louis 
Armstrong and his band raced over from a 
Stuttgart concert to put on a special 
Saturday afternoon party for Hoosman’s 
Munich children. Last week Munich’s 
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ment to return to Yugoslavia. Leaving 
her mistress a thank-you note in a lan- 
guage the lady could not read, Smilja told 
the family children goodbye, crept out 
into the Alpine night and put a bullet 
through her head. She survived, but the 
bullet destroyed the optic nerve connec- 
tions of both eyes, and she will never see 
again. 

Austrians everywhere felt sorry for 
Smilja—but having accepted a million 
refugees from Communism since World 
War II, they were still in no mood to 
change Austria's present restrictive policies 
toward immigrants. Involved in Austria’s 
dilemma is the unsolved international 
problem of what is a refugee. 

Over the postwar years a dozen nation- 
alities have streamed into Austria, seek- 
ing asylum, filling refugee camps, and— 
despite large-scale international aid—bur- 
dening the Austrian economy. After the 
influx of nearly 200,000 Hungarians, Aus- 
tria in self-defense decided to limit the 
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flow. Reading between the lines of the 
Geneva Refugee Convention. Ausina de- 
cided to distinguish economic refugees 
from political refugees. Since “economic” 
refugees are those in quest of a better life 
—not (in the language of the Conven- 
tion) fleeing persecution—Austria con- 
cluded that they could be deported. 
Legally under the code they can. Hu- 
manely, as the Smilja incident dramatical- 
ly illustrated, grave problems are raised in 
consigning returnees to an uncertain fate 
back home. Since most Yugoslavs are 
economic refugees, more than half the 
4.852 who crossed the Austro- Yugoslavian 
border since the crackdown began New 
Year's Day 1958 have been returned. 


MIDDLE EAST 
Oil Politics 


Not robed sheiks but zealous dark- 
suited young Arab technicians dominated 
the first Arab Petroleum Congress in Cai- 
ro last week. The 420 delegates looked at 
the $6,000,000 worth of machinery ex- 
hibits and held seminars in drilling tech- 
niques—but their real interest was oil pol- 
itics. The Arabs were out for more money 
and more control over their oil (the Mid- 
dle East has two-thirds of the world’s 
supply). In the Cairo hotel lobbies, the 
man everyone wanted to see was a Saudi 
Arabian with a bright, quick smile, and a 
profile as sharp as a scimitar. 

Native's Return. Abdullah Tariki, chief 
of the Saudi office of Petroleum and Min- 
eral Affairs, is the unquestioned spokes- 
man of the new generation of ambitious 
Arab experts in oil. “Absolutely incorrupt- 
ible,” say U.S. oilmen, who quiver at some 
of Tariki’s ideas. “The only Arab who 
knows anything about the oil business.” 

A black-tent Bedouin who left off camel 
herding to study in Egypt and Texas, 
Tariki is often represented as anti-Ameri- 
can (Tre, Oct. 27). At the University of 
Texas he got a master’s degree in petrole- 
um engineering, found an American wife, 
and then joined the U.S.-owned Arabian 
American Oil Co. at Dhahran. “I was the 
first Arab to penetrate into the tight 
Aramco compound,” he said last week, 
“and I never saw such narrow people.” 
American matrons took his wife aside and 
reproved her for marrying an Arab. Says 
Tariki bitterly: “It was a perfect case of 
an Arab being a stranger in his own 
country.” For “purely personal reasons 
having nothing to do with nationality.” 
Tariki’s marriage broke up, and his wife 
and son Sakhr now live in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. But he insists: “My best friends are 
still in Texas, and I'd like to go back 
there. I send all my assistants to Texas 
University.” 

At 4o the greying elder statesman of 
Arab oil diplomacy, Tariki is not satisfied 
with the so-so split in oil royalties and 
says: “It is only a matter of time before 
we get the same 60-40 split that the Vene- 
zuelans announced in December.’” When 
Western oilmen remind him that their 
contracts run into the next century, Tari- 
ki replies: “Any concession between a 
government and a company is not worth 
a damn if it does not please the people.” 
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= Harry Koundakjian 
SHEIK TARIKI 
Some of his best friends are Texans. 


The Integrators. Tariki and his young 
assistants are no mere nationalizers; they 
saw how Mossadegh nationalized Iran’s 
oil only to find that he simply could not 
sell it. Instead, Tariki wants to develop 
“integrated” operations down to the dis- 
tant gas pump, with the Arabs taking a 
share in producing, transporting and mar- 
keting the oil. Aramco is willing to give 
him more money in future concessions 
but no part in company operations out- 
side Saudi Arabia. Last week the talk of 
Cairo was about a Tariki plan for an 
Arab-owned tanker fleet and a new Arab- 
owned pipeline from the Persian Gulf 
across Syria to the Mediterranean. 

But what made Tariki’s global ambi- 
tion§ less of a threat to the oil companies 
than they might otherwise have been is 
the current, worldwide oil surplus, which 
caused crude prices to drop 18¢ a barrel 
in February (complains Tariki: “We lost 
$34 million and weren't even consulted”). 
Last week a high-powered Venezuelan dep- 
utation at Cairo urged the Arabs to join 
in limiting production to stabilize prices. 
But as always when Arabs get together, 
agreement was hard to come by. The 
Iraqis. feuding with Nasser, were not even 
present. And Iran, remembering how in- 
creased production by Arab neighbors 
thwarted its plans, was unreceptive to 
Arab plans for a common front. 

The Arab technicians who gathered in 
Cairo would have to be taken more and 
more into account as the years go by, but 
at the moment they are in no position 
to make everyone else jump to their tune. 


The New Devil 


Three years ago, when U.S. propagan- 
dists in the Middle East sought to dis- 
tribute an Arabic translation of Lire’s 
picture history of the Hungarian revolt, 
Arabs would not take it as a gift. Last 
week, on the newsstands of Cairo, the 
same book was a runaway bestseller. Put 
out by the Egyptians—without even a 


credit line—it sold out its first press run 
of 150,000 copies in a few days, was to 
be seen everywhere, on Cairo’s streets 
and trams, even in the mosques. 

Egypt's belated interest in the 1956 
Hungarian revolution (which coincided 
with the Suez invasion) is no happen- 
stance. President Gamal Abdel Nasser is 
currently out to make up for not having 
warned his people about Communism be- 
fore. Cairo’s controlled press now makes 
the Russians—instead of the Westerners 
—the worst of all devils. (Sample car- 
toon: a husband, discovering his wife in 
bed with a stranger, disapprovingly re- 
marks: “You'll be drinking vodka next.” ) 
The mass-circulation Akhbar El Yom has 
finally got around to running Khrushchev’s 
famed speech in the 20th Party Congress 
(February 1956) denouncing Stalin. So 
far, the Russians have not slowed up on 
their plans to start Nasser’s Aswan High 
Dam for him, but they soon may if Nasser 
continues so embittered by Russia's sup- 
port of Iraq against him. 

“The enormous Soviet good will built 
up over three years of friendship was lost 
in less than three weeks,” Nasser told the 
editor of the Indian weekly Blitz last 
week. “We Arab nationalists have no 
more allies either in the Communist or 
imperialist worlds now.” 


IRAN 
The Big Noise 


From across the Soviet border, Iran 
has been subjected to an unprecedented 
propaganda campaign of hate against the 
Shah. Powerful transmitters at Baku and 
Tashkent, between bursts of fine Persian 
music, devoted more time to programs in 
Parsi than the Russians spend on any 
other foreign-language broadcast except 
English. “Foreigners are pouring into Iran 
like ants and locusts, depriving Iranians 
of their rights,” cried Russia on the air. 
The Shah and the landlords around him 
are secreting millions of dollars of oil 
profits in New York and London bank ac- 
counts, charged one Communist commen- 
tator. At the rate the Shah is now trans- 
ferring the royal lands to peasants, the 
job will take 100 years, added another. 

This decidedly unpeaceful form of co- 
existence began two months ago, after 
Iran signed a defense agreement with the 
U.S. and broke off negotiations with Rus- 
sia (Trae, March g). In a land where mil- 
lions are illiterate and hard pressed, where 
autocratic rule suppresses opposition and 
corruption is widespread, and where the 
long-term benefits of invested oil royal- 
ties are insufficiently visible, Communist 
lies and half truths so powerfully spread 
were bound to have an unsettling effect. 
After holding a special closed session to 
discuss the Soviet offensive. 48 of Iran’s 
60 Senators trooped to the Shah’s marble 
palace in Teheran to declare themselves 
“greatly exercised over the viperous at- 
tacks against Your Majesty.” 

Emboldened by the new pact with the 
U.S., Iran’s government radio and press 
sassed Moscow back with a bravado un- 
known in earlier days. To charges that 
Iranian oil is being exploited by outsiders, 
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Mr. Douglas with his Lincoln Premiere Landau—and the new Douglas DC-8 jetliner 


“Design is the vital thing- 
and Lincoln proves it beautifully? 


says planebuilder Donald Douglas, 


chairman of the board, Douglas Aircraft Company. 


World pioneer and already legendary 
leader in aircraft production Dynamic 
designer and engineer. Rugged individ- 
ualist. Sportsman. This is the man who 
directs Douglas Aircraft. The kind of 
man for whom we planned and built 
the magnificent 1959 Lincoln 

A man who responds to Lincoln’s 
classic, dramatically simple lines. And 
who can fully appreciate the luxurious 
spaciousness provided in this distinctive 
design A spaciousness that lets you step 
in and out with ease. That gives you 
more head room, more leg room and toot 


room than any other car in America. 
And Lincoln furnishes its spacious in 
teriors with unparalleled elegance. You 
sit in seats the height of a fine armchair. 
You are surrounded with specially 
loomed fabrics, handcrafted leathers and 
superb coac hwork. 
Donald Douglas 
to the finest, is quick to recognize value 
and distinction and refinement. We in 


a man accustomed 


vite you to do as he did- compare 
Lincoln with any of the other fine cars. 
We feel sure that you, too, will find 
this is the year to change to Lincoln. 


= a Lincoln 


Classic beauty...unexcelled craftsmanship 


LINCOLN DIVISION + FORD MOTOR COMPANY 





Donald Douglas seated in his office with mod- 
els of two of his most famous planes, the DC-3 
aviation history—and the DC-8 


jetliner, another Douglas masterpiece of de- 


which made 


sign and construction soon to be introduced 





SPE Pie 
even 


“A Famous Kentucky Tradition 
is the remarkable flavor of Old Kentucky Tavern 
Bourbon. Made to premium standards perfected 
three generations ago, every rare drop mellows 7 


full years. I'd be mighty proud to have you try it.” 
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Radio Teheran tartly urged Moscow: 
“Liberate the enslaved Rumanian workers 
from the claws of Soviet soldiers and hand 
back the oil to the Rumanian nation. 
Moscow thinks Iran is a second Rumania, 
where people have but one freedom— 
that of dying.” 

If the Shah’s regime is not universally 
popular, Moscow’s persona! attack on the 
ruler led one irate left-wing Teheran law- 
yer to comment indignantly: “That’s for 
us to do—not Radio Moscow.” In fact, 
the Soviets may have found that their 
attacks were helping to unite, not divide, 
a proud and suspicious people. 

At week’s end, after a private session 
between a Russian diplomat and the Shah, 
Moscow abruptly toned down its attacks, 
and Radio Teheran also let up on the 
Russians. 


AFRICA 
Between Black & White 


The news of Africa has been largely 
written in conflict of black v. white. But 
a third group exists there—‘‘the indigesti- 
ble filling in the black-and-white sand- 
wich,” as it has been called. Africa’s 
Asian minority poses problems of its own. 
They showed most plainly ten years ago 
in Durban, South Africa, when in the 
course of a minor scuffle an angry In- 
dian merchant pushed an African boy’s 
head through a shop window and gave 
him superficial cuts. Passersby spread the 
word exaggeratedly: an Indian has killed 
an African. That night Africans began 
attacking every Hindu in sight. Next day 
they burned homes, looted stores, clubbed 
men, women and children to death, raped 
girls and hurled them into burning houses. 
In three days 1,229 people were killed or 
wounded, 1,532 homes were damaged or 
destroyed. 

There have been no comparable flare- 
ups since, but the problem remains and 
has how taken a new turn, Last week, for 
instance, the newly formed Uganda Na- 
tional Movement had a boycott going of 
all non-African shops, the purpose being 
to “drive the Asians into the large towns. 
After that we shall put pressure on them 
there too.” Long snubbed by the whites, 
the Asians now find themselves in danger 
from the blacks, and few can decide to 
which side to run. 

Land of the Free. It was the whites 
who brought the first large group of Asians 
to Africa rather than engage black work- 
ers on the building of the great Uganda 
Railway—‘‘the two ribbons of rust,” as 
Disraeli called it, “that stretch from the 
Indian Ocean to Lake Victoria.”’ Natal 
landowners also began importing Indian 
“coolies” to work their languishing sugar 
plantations. In four years Natal’s sugar 
exports multiplied 33 times, The inden- 
tured Indians became settlers in their own 
right, and other immigrants—the “free” 
or “passenger” Indians—flocked to make 
a new life for themselves in the new 
land. In 1897, aged 28, young Mohandas 
Gandhi was stoned by Durban white set- 
tlers and came close to being hanged from 
a lamppost. 
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Today, there are 800,000 Asians in Af- 
rica south of the Sahara—Hindus (the 
majority), Sikhs, Ismaili and Shia Mos- 
lems, Parsees and Christians from Portu- 
guese Goa. The fourth Aga Khan left his 
Harvard studies in 1957 to be installed 
not in Pakistan but in Africa, where his 
Ismaili followers once weighed his portly 
grandfather in diamonds. The shop signs 
of Dar es Salaam in Tanganyika are almost 
all Indian—V. B. Patel, the timber mer- 
chant; H. J. Peerani, the baker; Mohan- 
lal, the tailor. In Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, the Indians are called Ban- 
yans, and elsewhere whatever the African 
wants to buy—a bolt of cotton, a kero- 
sene lamp, a bicycle—it is almost invari- 
ably an Indian dukah wallah in a filthy, 










































































Mrxep Astan & BLACK LABORERS IN NAIROBI 


out of the civil service, and, being lumped 
together with the “coloreds” (mulattoes), 
are subject to all the hardships and indig- 
nities of apartheid, and are referred to 
as “coolies.” 

Most Indians have no desire to go back 
to the home country: third- or fourth- 
generation Indians like to think of them- 
selves as “brown Africans.” Because of 
their devotion to large families (“If we 
have only four or five children,” explains 
one Uganda tailor, “our neighbors sneer at 
us and say we are too poor to have any 
more”), the Indian population in East 
Africa shot up 74% in the past ten years. 
“The Asians,” the Asians say, “are in Af- 
rica to stay.” So far, the whites have 
grudgingly let them, but some Asians are 


Priya Romirgkha 


The we-just-want-to-be-brown-Africans attitude doesn't work. 


tin-roofed shop that sells to him. In Ken- 
ya, Asians pay one-third of the colony’s 
indirect taxes and run some of Nairobi’s 
smartest shops; in Zanzibar they control 
the clove market; in Tanganyika they 
dominate the economy. In Uganda, where 
before the war Indians were responsible 
for as much as 90% of the trade, there is 
a saying: “Europeans have the power, 
Africans have the land, and the Asians 
have the money.” 

Harder South. Treatment of Asians 
varies with the geographical Jatitudes and 
gets harder farther south. In Nyasaland 
almost no economic restrictions are placed 
upon the Asians, but in Southern Rho- 
desia a Hindu may not buy liquor without 
a special permit. A Moslem attorney from 
Nyasaland, working on a case in the cap- 
ital of Southern Rhodesia, suddenly found 
that he could not use the washroom or 
take the elevator. In Dar es Salaam an 
Asian may play cricket with Europeans, 
but he will not then be able to join them 
for a drink at the Gumkhana Club. In the 
Union of South Africa, Asians have long 
since been virtually eliminated from vot- 
ing rolls, have been gradually squeezed 


beginning to wonder: What about the 
blacks? 

Divided by caste, religion and geog- 
raphy, the Indians have leaders but no 
solid front. The Africans and their rabble- 
rousers accuse them of bleeding the coun- 
try to send money to India, of profiteer- 
ing, and of binding ignorant blacks to 
usurious installment-credit schemes. 

The Minister of Finance to His High- 
ness the Kabaka (King) of Buganda says: 
“There will be plenty of room for Euro- 
peans even after self-government. But we 
are determined to get rid of the Asians.” 
Adds Nyasaland’s demagogic Dr. Has- 
tings Banda: “If they interfere in politics, 
they will be told to clear out. We will 
boycott their stores, and they know what 
that means—bankruptcy.” 

The Football. Convinced of late that 
African nationalism is the coming thing, 
Africa’s Asians are now trying to come to 
terms with it. In Kenya, Indian members 
of the Legislative Council have joined 
with Labor Leader Tom Mboya against 
the whites. But the fact remains that a 
few years ago the Mau Mau were just as 
ready to dismember Asians as Europeans 
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(though Nehru blindly urged Kenya’s In- 
dians to support the Mau Mau “liberation 
army”), and that in some of the recent 
riots in Nyasaland, Indians and their 
shops were the chief victims. “We are like 
a football,” says one Nyasaland Moslem. 
“We get kicked from the European side. 
We run to the African side. The Africans 
kick us, and we run back to the Euro- 
peans.” 

One of the few Indians on the con- 
tinent ever to hold high political office 
is Sir Amar Nath Maini, Uganda’s Min- 
ister of Corporations and Regional Com- 
munications. Says he: “I know perfectly 
well that to take office under the British 
administration means to take the political 
kiss of death, But what’s the alternative? 
Integration? This ‘We-demand-no-special- 
rights, we-just-want-to-be-brown-Africans’ 
attitude won't get us anywhere. The Syri- 
ans tried it in Ghana, and now they are 
being squeezed dry and flung out. We 
can come to terms with the African, but 
only if we hold a bargaining position— 
only if he-can see that he needs us.” 


KENYA 


Kenyatta Goes "Free" 

Of the 77,000 Africans put behind 
barbed wire after the worst of the Mau 
Mau uprising seven years ago, about 900 
are still in Kenya’s four remaining deten- 
tion camps. Many of them, still marked 
by the blood-oath fanaticism of the old 
days, are considered cases more in need of 
psychiatric care than punishment, But last 
week the father of the terror, bearded 
London- and Moscow-educated Jomo 
Kenyatta, the notorious “Burning Spear” 
feared by whites and Kikuyu tribesmen 
alike, was let out of jail. He had served 
his seven-year sentence, with 28 months 
off for good behavior. 

Kenyatta was not yet a free man. From 
his cell near the Sudan border, he and five 
Mau Mau extremists were hustled under 
close guard to the tiny government out- 
post of Lodwar. There, in the empty, arid 
northern frontier district, 216 miles from 
the nearest town, Kenyatta will live in 
exile in two rooms, cooking his own gov- 
ernment-supplied food. He may roam the 
local area, but must report daily to the 
district commissioner and must remain in- 
side his quarters from sunset to dawn. He 
may receive out-of-town visitors only 
with permission of the Nairobi govern- 
ment. He will have a radio—but one that 
cannot pick up Moscow or Cairo. Read- 
ing material is forbidden him. Burning 
Spear may never address a meeting or join 
any organization. Though he is a spent 
man, his power to arouse his fellow blacks 
is still respected by the British, who are 
taking no chances. 


LAOS 
Aiding Friends 
The process of giving away U.S. money 
to strengthen friendly foreign govern- 
ments sometimes seems to have a built-in 
mechanism of self-defeat. 
More than three years ago American 
foreign-aid officials set about modernizing 
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the transport system in struggling little 
Laos, a pastoral nation bordered by Red 
China and Communist North Viet Nam. 
Motives were high and the task seemed 
simple, but within months the project 
was bogged down in a mass of bribes, 
kickbacks and plain confusion. 

Taking Favors. The first difficulty de- 
veloped after Washington’s International 
Cooperation Administration bought and 
shipped $1,500,000 worth of road-building 
and repairing equipment and signed up an 
American engineering firm to teach Lao- 
tians how to operate the machinery. But 
the engineers arrived to find that, without 
Washington's knowledge, the local ICA 
mission had arranged for a Bangkok com- 
pany, Universal Construction Co., to han- 
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Peter Robinson 


PreMieR Puour 
The ministers stay out of Dirty Dan's. 


dle the job. One explanation emerged in 
testimony last week before a House sub- 
committee: Edward T. McNamara, husky 
ICA public-works officer in Laos from 
1955 to 1957, admitted receiving stock 
and cash amounting to more than $12,000 
from Universal “for assistance rendered 
by me in establishment of the contract.” 
It also developed in testimony that 
McNamara and another former ICA offi- 
cial, William E. Kirby, accepted substan- 
tial favors in 1957 from a Hong Kong 
transportation firm that got a $275,000 
contract to supply ferryboats for a trans- 
port system across the Mekong River, be- 
tween Thailand and Laos. Kirby later quit 
ICA and took a job with the company. 
Until Congress took notice, ICA head- 
quarters in Washington seemed almost in- 
different to the shenanigans in Laos, and 
slow to investigate thoroughly. Represent- 
ative Porter Hardy Jr. of Virginia, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, last week in- 
dignantly suggested abolition of ICA al- 
together, and a fresh start for foreign aid 
under State Department control. 
Tightening Up. Under the glare of pub- 
licity on this old case, ICA has drastically 
tightened its procedures. They are now so 





tight, in fact, that the fresh team of 
Americans in the Laotian capital of Vien- 
tiane complains that “red tape strung 
about to prevent repetition. of the old 
mistakes has got the place tied up.” Pre- 
mier Phoui Sananikone, who, since com- 
ing to power in August has swept away. 
much of Laos’ old corruption and sloth, 
is happy over U.S. help but objects: “We 
are pressed for time here in Laos. We find 
ourselves going into interminable discus- 
sions here. Then the decision goes to 
Washington, where there is more exhaus- 
tive discussion, and an enormous amount 
of time is lost before we can act.” 

Last week the popular Rural Self-Help 
scheme, which gives villagers essentials 
such as nails, cement and simple tools so 
that they themselves can build schools, 
roads and small dams, had ground to a 
stop because U.S. funds had run ou’. 
ICA’s new discipline requires strict ac- 
counting of first-quarter funds before 
second-quarter funds can be released. But 
Laotians, not accustomed to American 
accountants’ techniques, were slow {o 
comply with all the forms, despite lengthy 
pleas from Vientiane. Rather than see the 
whole program collapse before the rainy 
season stops all work in June, ICA Mis- 
sion Chief Daly Lavergne fortnight ago 
decided on his own to release more funds 
without a Washington go-ahead. Hearing 
of this, Premier Phoui grinned with relief. 

Less than a year ago, Laos was a coun- 
try so caught in corruption and chaos that 
it seemed headed for Communism. Now 
the government is anti-Communist rather 
than neutralist; ministers no longer hang 
out at Dirty Dan’s nightclub; no ministry 
can purchase a car without the signature 
of Phoui or his Finance Minister, and 
both men are showing an admirable ten- 
dency toward writers’ cramp. Into this 
tiny nation of 2,000,000 people, the U.S. 
has since January 1955 poured $225 mil- 
lion (plus large amounts of classified mili- 
tary aid). The future looks promising, if 
the past is not allowed to haunt it. 


, JAPAN 
Officers & Gentlemen 


“Never give camellias; the heads fall 
off,” cautions an official pamphlet issued 
to Tokyo's 23,000 policemen last week. 
“And never give sick people potted 
plants; their connotation of being rooted 
may make recipient think you expect him 
to be sick a long time.” 

In the multifoliate, delicately shaded 
structure of Japanese manners, even the 
off-duty politeness of policemen needs 
subtle cultivation. Other petals of advice 
in the pamphlet for crude cops: 

@ “Never buy a gift from a store near 
recipient’s home, but from one farther 
away so it really looks like a thoughtful 
gift.” 

@ “Never lick your chopsticks to get at 
last grains of rice sticking to them.” 

@ “Don’t pick up your napkin until others 
do, and try to make as little noise as 
possible when eating.” 

@ “Always stand at attention when tele- 
phoning; otherwise your slouch will show 
in your voice.” 
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CUBA 
The Other Face 


With roo cases of good-will rum in his 
baggage and a permanent grin on his 
bearded face, Prime Minister Fidel Castro 
flew into Washington last week and spared 
neither energy nor charm in putting a 
good face on his revolution and trying 
“to understand better the United States.” 
He even kissed a baby in a Washington 
park. In a town where winning friends 
rates high on the scale of admired talents, 
he won a lot of admiration. 

The only tough critics were a few Cu- 
ban exiles, some of whom had lost relatives 
to Castro's firing squads. They mailed so 
many threats of stoning, bombing and 
shooting that the State Department and 
police kept some 200 men on duty guard- 
ing Castro right from the time his turbo- 
prop Britannia touched down at Wash- 
ington airport two hours late. Castro 
wheeled dauntlessly through his guards to 
a wire fence and flung out his arms to the 
hundreds of cheering Cubans. “He must 
be crazy,” muttered a guard. “I’m getting 
more cops than Mikoyan,” said Castro. 

Champagne in Fatigues. Still dressed 
in fatigues, Castro marched into the Ho- 
tel Statler next morning, precisely on time 
for a friendly champagne-and-steak lunch- 
eon with Acting Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter. “Ha, they gave me little 
[new] potatoes!” said Fidel. That after- 
noon, strolling through Meridian Hill 
Park, he signed autographs for teen-agers. 
“What do you call your government?” 
asked one. “Socialism, or what?’ Castro 
smiled. ‘“‘Cubanism!” he announced. “I feel 
very good,” he added, scratching his chest. 

In the book-lined Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee room next morning, 
Castro talked to 18 Congressmen. Re- 
laxed, amiable and assured, Castro de- 
clared: “The July 26 movement is not a 
Communist movement. Its members are 
Roman Catholics, mostly.” On U.S. in- 
vestment, he said: “We have no intention 
of expropriating U.S. property, and any 
property we take we'll pay for.’ The 
Congressmen were charmed—but one of 
them, Florida’s Democratic Senator 
George Smathers, got up on the Senate 
floor that afternoon to say: “Castro 
hasn't yet learned that you can’t play ball 
with the Communists, for he has them 
peppered throughout his government.” 

Not Since MacArthur. By this time 
Castro was charming the American Soci- 
ety of Newspaper Editors, which in Jan- 
uary invited him to its convention- 
luncheon (and noted last week that ‘the 
demand for tickets was the greatest since 
General MacArthur returned from the Far 
East’). In 15-minute answers, Castro 
criticized the U.S. sugar-quota policy, de- 
fended the execution of “war criminals.” 
(Firing squads in Cuba shot 28 more last 
week, raising the total to 521.) He evaded 
questions about his stand for neutrality 
in the cold war. 
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Associated Press 


AMBASSADOR MENSHIKOV, AMBASSADOR DiHIGO & FRIEND 


Rum, kisses, and more cops than Mikoyan, 


The editors applauded loud and long at 
Castro's ringing defense of a free press, 
“the first enemy of dictatorship.” Back 
in Cuba, a war crimes court sentenced 
former Pueblo Columnist Fernando Mi- 
randa to ten years’ hard labor in the Za- 
pata swamps for calling the Castro rebels 
“thieves and bandits.” 

Black Tie. Guests at a Cuban embassy 
reception, including Soviet Ambassador 
Mikhail Menshikov, ogled a revolution in 
clothes: Castro, in a sharp green uniform 
with comandante’s star, white shirt and 
black tie. “It was orders,”’ explained the 
Prime Minister, pointing to Cuban Am- 
bassador to the U.S. Ernesto Dihigo. “I 
don’t like it.” 

On a lazy Sunday afternoon, Castro 
laid wreaths on the monuments to Lincoln 
and Jefferson, noted that Jefferson “un- 
derstood what revolutions should do.” 
On NBC’s Meet the Press, he sweated 
his way past a few sharp questions. (How 
soon elections? “Not more than four 
years. The people don’t want elections.” ) 
Then he rushed off to the deserted Capitol 
for a two-hour session with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. After another week, in New 
York, Canada and Houston, Castro will fly 
back to Havana, where he has always 
found Yankee-baiting the easy way to 
please the crowds. 


His Men in Havana 

Officials of the Cuban Interior Minis- 
try were hurt that British moviemakers 
thought it necessary to ask permission to 
film Our Man in Havana in Cuba's capi- 


tal. “Giving written permission,” the min- 
istry ruled, “would look like the Batista 
days, when everybody needed permission 
for everything.” Reassured, Kingsmead 
Productions flew in Alec Guinness, Noel 
Coward, Burl Ives and Maureen O'Hara, 
plus camera crews and equipment. Gra- 
ham Greene, who wrote both the script 
and the novel—about a feckless vacuum- 
cleaner salesman (Guinness) who takes on 
a part-time job as a British agent in 
Batista’s Cuba (True, Oct. 27)—came 
along to watch. Director Carol (The Key) 
Reed, major stockholder in Kingsmead, 
arranged for tea to be served twice daily 
on the set, and started shooting. 

An Atmosphere of Fight. Then In- 
terior Minister Luis Orlando Rodriguez 
got word that the picture took a rather 
flippant view of the Cuban revolution. 
He seized a copy of the script, had it 
translated into Spanish, studied all 30,000 
words. The government called in the film 
makers and suggested some changes. 
“They wanted us to put in more of the 
atmosphere of the fight against Batista,” 
shrugged Novelist Greene. “So we added 
a few sirens and Black Marias. But this is 
a comedy, and we could only go so far.” 

Shooting was resumed before a fasci- 
nated throng at the Havana Biltmore 
Yacht and Country Club. Film Board 
Secretary Clara Martinez, wearing a red 
and black rebel badge, stalked about the 
set to see that the company stuck to the 
edited script. Sample killed line: a Guin- 
ness reference to a Batista police captain 
as “not really such a bad type, after all.” 
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Marin—who at first welcomed Castro as 
the young new champion of freedom. 

The split chiefly between Figue 
and Castro. and it began when the Cuban 
nent invited Figueres last month to 
n on the revolution that he helped to 
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jeres fruitlessly sought 
an appointment with Castro; the two 
finally met on a platform where they were 
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Communist Mora came home from Ha- 
vana. Denouncing Figueres as 


Demagoguery 





Roared the vet 





servant 
of Yankee imperialism,” Mora praised 
Castro as a “man of profound culture and 





conspicuous talent, a true revolutionary.” 
In Venezuela, President Betancourt’s Ac- 
cién Democritica party pointedly issued 


a statement praising Figueres. 
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Leslie Brownlee at the Dorado Beach golf course with professional Ed Dudley, Photograph by Tom Hollyman, 
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“After golf in Puerto Rico, I was introduced to dry rum, 


and I brought the glad news back to Cleveland.” 


“We had just finished eighteen triumphant 
holes on Puerto Rico’s new Dorado course,” 
reports Leslie G. Brownlee, Jr.. of Cleveland, 
“when a daiquiri was put into my hand. 

“After the first taste. I knew that this dai- 
quiri was unlike any I had ever tasted before. 
Clear. Bright. Brilliant. 

“Puerto Rican rum is remarkably dry. I’ve 
introduced my friends in Cleveland to rum, 
and we're drinking it in a variety of drinks. 


“Daiquiris, of course. Rum and Tonic. Rum 


Collins. Rum punch. There is no end to the 
list of rum drinks. And every one tastes good. 

“With Puerto Rican rum, limes, lemons. and 
a little imagination, you can please everybody. 
Almost.” 


Daiquiri Recipe: 1% oz. white Puerto Rican rum, 


juice 44 lime or 1 lemon, 34 teaspoon sugar. 
Shake well with ice and pour. For free rum rec- 
Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. r-11, 


666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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On popular host escort tours, you are met at every stop 
by someone who speaks English and knows his city well. 
For detailed itineraries, write Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, 


Rm, 4471, Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 





“This friendliest of continents,” say 
people who've been everywhere, “truly 
makes travel fun again”... 
Surprising in its beauty, surprising beyond 
anything travel elsewhere might have led 


you to expect, that’s every visitor's first 
reaction to sunny South America. 








Then a second reaction sets in, a sort of 
“double take’ which makes you wonder 
with added surprise what kept you so long 
from this continent of contrasts. 

South America delights you in every way. 
The climate is neither too hot nor too eold 
—and terrain ranges from sunny seaports 
to spring-like mountain cities. The fine 
hotels, with lavish service, have rates that 
run as low as $4.50 a day. 


E 





Lake Huechulafquen in Argentina with the voleano, Lanin, in background. 





Twice a day, Panagra DC-7s and DC-6Bs 
leave New York and fly straight south with 
no change of plane over the routes of Pan 
Am, National and Panagra to Buenos Aires. 

Both your time and your money go further 
when you let a Travel Agent plan your trip. 
He knows you and he knows South America. 

For reservations, see your Travel Agent 
or the nearest office of Pan American, Sales 


Agent for Pan American-Grace Airways. 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
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No two people, at any stage of life, have iden- 
tical desires, requirements and goals. Your 
plans, your hopes, your dreams are not like 
those of any other man. So your life insurance 
should be different, too. 


That’s why Connecticut Mutual Life devel- 
oped its Insurance Indicator Service. With this 
service a Connecticut Mutual Life man near 
you will help you find the answer to the basic 
question, ‘‘How much and what kind of life 
insurance should I own for family protection 
and retirement?" From the hundreds of com- 
binations of policies and payment methods 
that. CML offers he will recommend those that 
are to your best advantage. And he’ll work 
with you over the years making sure your in- 
surance always does the best job possible. 


For your peace of mind, for your own and your 
family’s future, talk with a CML man about 
Insurance Indicator Service. 


Strength + Service + Flexibility 
Connecticut Mutual Life, in business 113 years, has 
offices from coast to coast. It is owned by its policy- 
holders who enjoy substantial annual dividends, and is 
noted for its high income to beneficiaries and flexible 
policy contracts. CML is a good company for you. 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD 
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A pressagent for Cinemactor John 
(“Duke”) Wayne explained why Wayne 
is willing to endorse Gillette razors on TV 
(“He believes in the product”), but would 
not plug American Express Co. traveler’s 
checks, currently touted in advertisements 
featuring well-heeled celebrities rejoicing 
in the safety of their less-than-$50 wal- 
lets. Said the flack sincerely: “Duke car- 
ries $3,000 to $4,000 in cash at all times.” 

Having taken two wives in tribal rites, 
Cyprian Bhekuzulu, 38. well-upholstered 
Paramount Chief of the Zulus, married 
for keeps in 1945 in an Anglican cere- 
mony. His choice: Amazonian (250ish 
Ibs.) Clementine, fiftyish, whose African 
name is Thokozile. Cyprian’s happy sub- 
jects saluted her with the honorary title 
of Ndhlovukazi (Female Elephant). Soon 
enough, Clementine began to throw her 
weight around. She had met the king when 
he was a schoolboy and she a student- 
teacher, and she was loath to give up 
her schoolmarm’s authority. On occasion, 
Female Elephant, according to testimony 
in a South Africa divorce court last week, 
has threatened to kill Cyprian, ripped 
his royal robes, even smashed all the 
palace windows. The king told the judge 
that Clementine’s furies had driven him 
from his own kraal. The judge ordered 
Cyprian’s marital rights restored. If Clem- 
entine, now hiding in the hills. does 
not come home and be a good Female 
Elephant, a divorce may be granted two 
months hence. 





On Louisiana location, between takes, 
oldtime Silent Movie Cowboy Hoot Gib- 
son, cantering out of retirement at 66, 
relaxed in the saddle while Cinemactor 


r 


Hotpen & Gipson 
Dashing across Dixie. 
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William Holden basked beside him in the 
Dixie sun. They are making a War Be- 
tween the States epic titled The Horse 
Soldiers. The film will re-create the rous- 
ing story of Colonel Benjamin Henry 
Grierson and his Union cavalry raiders, 
whose 600-mile dash across the South 
in 1863—to Baton Rouge, La.—helped 
shorten the war. 

At the U.S. summer embassy at Baguio 
in the Philippines, U.S. Deputy Under 
Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon was 
chairing a conference including 13 Far 
East ambassadors and assorted U.S. mili- 
tary brass. Glancing out of a window, 
Dillon noted a grass fire creeping up a 
hill. He swiftly mobilized one of history's 
most distinguished, impromptu, and short- 
winded teams of volunteer fire fighters. 
Among the grandees who helped stem the 








F Associated Press 
LOLLOBRIGIDA & SON 
Flitting to Frankie. 


blaze within 20 yards of the embassy: U.S. 
Ambassador to the Philippines Charles E. 
(“Chip”) Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan, Douglas MacArthur II, and Admi- 
ral Harry Felt, commander in chief of 
U.S. forces in the Pacific. 

Flitting into Los Angeles from Rome, 
Cinemactress Gina Lollobrigida, looking 
more matronly than is customary, was 
Hollywood bound for her first movie to 
be shot in the U.S., Never So Few, co- 
starring Frank Sinatra, Her flight com- 
panion: her cherubic bambino, 21-month- 
old Milko Skofic Jr., whose smile is as 
winning as mamma’s. 

Francisco (“Baby”) Pignatari, 42, cur- 
rent No. 1 Playboy of the Western World, 
met Ana Maria de Carvalho, 18, dur- 
ing Brazil’s carnival in lazy, colonial Sal- 
vador, capital of Bahia state. Disguised 
as an Arabian sheik, he was tossing ice 
cubes and confetti, brawling in nightclubs, 








Ultima Hora 
PIGNATARI & FIANCEE 
Gamboling toward May. 


when he spotted eye-filling (Miss Bahia, 
1958) Ana Maria right on Salvador’s main 
stem. Baby stopped, whistled, shouted, 
“Hey, beautiful!’’ But Ana Maria, blue- 
blooded daughter of a wealthy Bahian 
cattle rancher, industrialist and _politi- 
cal potentate, sniffed: “Impertinent and 
presumptuous.” 

But a month after Baby discovered 
her, he asked for Ana Maria’s hand in 
marriage. Papa de Carvalho protested that 
“Senhor Pignatari has lived a very full 
life, and my daughter is only a child,” but 
he soon gave in. That night, Baby called 
for champagne, slipped a jeweled ring on 
Ana’s finger. Then Baby flew off to Rome. 
The gossip that bounced back might have 
shaken a less eternal love: Baby arm in 
arm with Princess Doris Pignatelli. Baby 
dating Actress Rosanna Schiaffino. Baby 
dispatching red roses to former Queen 
Soraya of Iran. Baby dancing with his 
ex-wife Mimosa. Back in Rio, Baby found 
Ana Maria full of doubts, but he smoth- 
ered her in flowers and loving attention. 
Last week Baby even set a wedding date 
of sorts—some time in May. 

Each of the two national party chair- 
men made a significant concession to the 
opposition. Setting aside a G.O.P. prac- 
tice that has been observed 
variably since 1946, the new Republican 
chairman, Kentucky's Senator Thruston 
B. Morton, announced that, personally 
he will continue to refer to the enemy 
as “the Democratic Party,” instead of 
continuing the “Democrat Party” label 
applied by his predecessors. For his part, 
Democratic Chairman Paul Butler con- 
fessed to a high political crime: he has 
sometimes voted for a Republican. “But 
in each explained candid Ticket- 
Splitter Butler, “I have always prayed 
for forgiveness.” 
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ULANovA & ZHDANOV IN “Romeo & JULIET” 
Anticipation is better than actuality. 


Bolshoi at the Met 


With the possible exception of the Mau- 
soleum at Halicarnassus, Russia's Bolshoi 
Ballet is the most extravagantly praised 
and least frequently wonder of 
the world. The company’s triumphant 
London visit three (TIME, 
Oct. 15, 1956) marked its first appearance 
on a Western stage. Last week, amid box 
office uproar (see SHow Business), Im- 
presario Sol Hurok finally welcomed the 
Bolshoi to Manhattan for the start of a 
nine-week cross-continent tour. The long- 
awaited look was not a disappointment. 
But, as with many such wonders, the 
anticipation was somewhat more exciting 
than the actuality. In the initial perform- 
ances at least, the visitors demonstrated 
a technique linked to a floridly Victorian 
style that was frozen on pointe some 30 
years ago—though in Galina Ulanova, 
they possess a prima ballerina who is 
still a true wonder of her time. 

The Bolshoi’s managers spared no pains 
for their first U.S. tour. They selected 
the top 110 dancers from a total company 
of 250, including Ulanova’s chief rival, 
Ballerina Maya Plisetskaya, who for ru- 
mored political reasons had not appeared 
in the West before. With them came 4o 
tons of scenery, down to fit the 
Met stage (a third smaller than the Bol- 
shoi’s home stage), and a generous ham- 
perful of the meat-and-potatoes favorites 
with which the company regularly sells 
out its home season. Because of the diffi- 
culty of shifting the Bolshoi’s ponderous 
sets on the Met’s antiquated stage, the 
company abandoned the idea of a reper- 
tory run. Its offering to the glittering 
opening-night and for the next 
Sergei Prokofiev's gar- 
gantuan Romeo and Juliet, stretching on 
for 34 hours. 


viewed 
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scaled 


crowd 


four performances 
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Butterfly Under Glass. First done by 
the Bolshoi in 1946, Romeo and Juliet 
seems to Western eyes a curious dramatic 
anachronism, a bit like a brilliant butter- 
fly under glass. As much emotion-laden 
pantomime as dance, it retraces virtually 
every twist and turn of Shakespeare’s 
familiar plot in 13 scenes before a series 
of sumptuous but often ponderously lit- 
eral sets. The heavily orchestrated score 
boldly conducted without score by Con- 
ductor Yuri Faier (he is almost blind 
can see only the dancers’ silhouettes ), is 
unabashedly romantic, gently moving in 
its lyric flights, occasionally distracting 
when the onstage movements are too 
welded to its melodramatic moods. The 
acting style is sometimes reminiscent of 
Theda Bara and the films: the 
wildly staring and clawing hands 
of grief, the shaking upraised in 
righteous anger. At one point, Romeo 
with roses in one hand and a 
human skull in the other, registering al- 
ternate hope and despair with the instan- 
taneous reflexes of a Pavlovian dog. 

For all that, Romeo and Juliet is at 
times an exciting dance drama. The mass 
dueling scene between the Capulets (gor- 
geously decked out in Renaissance finery ) 
and the peasant-supported Montagues (in 
everyday clothes) is a marvel of 
rocketing energy and split-second timing. 


silent 
eyes 


fists 


stands 


modest, 


The carnival scenes give the Bolshoi’s 
male dancers an opportunity to come 
bounding like handballs off the Met’s 


stage in the high 
their special glory. 

Feather on a Cloud. What stitches 
this De Mille-like grab bag together is 
the wonderfully sensitive performance of 
Ulanova as Juliet. Only moderately com- 
plex in choreography, Juliet is chiefly a 
vehicle for the kind of slowly 
dramatic projection in which Ulanova ex- 


open leaps that are 


unfolding 





cels. At 49, she no longer attempts phys- 
ically demanding roles, thinks of herself 
as a “dancing actress.” And as Juliet she 
passes visibly from a romping child to a 
tremulous adolescent to a mature woman, 
marking the changes with increasingly 
contained movements and gestures. Her 
mature love for Romeo (sensitively 
danced by Yuri Zhdanov) is beautifully 
summed up in a lift in which she see 
to hover light as a feather in his hands 
while she stares down into his face as from 
a cloud. Ballet fans curious for comy 
son could see another Juliet—Ballerina 
Raissa Struchkova—perform the role at 
the Bolshoi’s performance. A 
sparkling technician, Struchkova gives t 
role more flair than Ulanova, but sacrific 
some of the sense of fitfully stirring life 
that Ulanova’s performance suggests. 

At the final opening-night curtain, the 
audience gave Ulanova & Co. a standing 








second 












ovation, were applauded in the Russian 
custom by the dancers. But before Man- 
hattan took full measure of the fabled 


Bolshoi company, it would have to wait 
for the performance of another, far differ- 
ent ballet: Prokofiev's The Stone Flower, 
recently premiéred in Moscow and re- 
ported to be the Bolshoi’s most ambitious 
effort yet to open its doors to the fresh 
dance ideas that have swept through 
Western Europe and the U.S. And then 
it would some of the 


also have to see 


classic ballets—Swan Lake, Giselle’s Act 
II, the “Tartar Dance” from The Foun- 
tain of Bakhchisarai—where the dance 


not the drama, is the thing. 


Forum for Moderns 

New Jersey-born Violinist Max Polikoff 
has a theory modern composers: 
“Death doesn’t enhance them, only pos- 
sibly their music.” To enhance the com- 
poser while he is still alive is Violinist 
Polikoff’s avocation. Last week, in Man- 
hattan’s g2nd Street Y.M.H.A., Polikoff 
gave the sixth concert in his annual 
“Music in Our Time” series, one of the 
nation’s most remarkable sounding boards 
for contemporary compositions. 

The program was provocative: four 
works by four U.S. composers, three of 
whom are little known. Bennington Col- 
lege’s Louis Calabro was represented by 
the premiére of his Sonata for F 
Brooklyn College’s Josef Alexander offered 
his Songs for Eve; Hall Overton, com- 
position teacher, presented his String 
Quartet. To round it off and set a frame 
of reference, Princeton’s well-known Com- 
poser Roger Sessions was there with his 
Sonata for Violin. 

On with the Questions. Predictably, 
piece was the most substantial 

a difficult and blazing work, brilliantly 
played by Violinist Polikoff himself. By 
contrast, Alexander's Songs for Eve was 
a plodding and undramatic vocal pres- 
entation of texts by Archibald MacLeish 
around which four accompanying instru- 
ments (violin, cello, English horn, harp) 
weave contrasting sonorities in a striking 
instrumental texture. Calabro’s Sonata 
and Overton’s Quartet were both 
jobs, but interesting in 


about 
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pro- 
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Does Your Child Hear 
...or Just Watch? 


Poor hearing is not a condition of middle 
age alone; more than two million school chil- 
dren have this problem. Perhaps your 
child is one of them—missing out on a lot 
of the fun and learning that should fill a 
youngster’s life. Not only in school, but in 


your home as well. 


However, you can help him. First, have a 
doctor examine his hearing. If his condition 
is remediable, a hearing aid specialist with 


experience, equipment and “know-how” will 


help select the instrument that provides 


the fullest possible hearing range. 


Chances are it'll be powered by Mallory 
Mercury Batteries—the original tiny bat- 
teries, pioneered by Mallory, which helped 
make today’s miniature instruments possi- 
ble. Thus they help people of every age en- 


joy the richness of sound in all its variety. 


P.R.MALLORY & CO Inc 


- MALLORY & CO Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





Electronic, Electrical & Special Metal Components » Dry Battery Systems * Semi-Conductors * Timer Switches 
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...the gin favorite of all the world! 


Gilbey’s Gin is so deliciously dry, smooth and crystal-clear 
that it has become the ove gin distilled in 15 countries and 
served around the world. Enjoy a Gilbey’s Gin drink tonight! 


ae 
Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. a 
Gilbey, Ltd., Cincinnati, 0. Distributed By National Distillers Products Company. “*rit<* 
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| their smoothly machined parts than in 
their bland conclusions. 

The concert was not over at the curtain. 
A key to Director Polikoff’s program is a 
postconcert forum in which the audience 
is invited to fire questions at the com- 
posers. In preceding concerts, audiences 
have pulled no punches: “What does it 
mean?” “Why doesn’t it have any mel- 
ody?” “Do you have to make it sound 
so complicated?” From the blunt ques- 
tions, Polikoff hopes everybody learns 
something. Last week's haymaker: “With 
whom are you trying to communicate?” 
Replied fiercely complex Composer Ses- 
sions: “With anyone who will listen. All 
the composer asks is a willing ear.” 

Stop with Debussy. Violinist Polikoff, 
who has made a reputation for himself 
on radio, TV and in recording studios, 








Wolter Doran 
VIOLINIST POLIKOFF 
Needed: a willing ear. 


started the series in 1956, now gives 
eight concerts a year at $8 for the full 
subscription. With occasional foundation 
windfalls he just about breaks even— 
not counting the endless, unpaid hours 
spent screening new scores and rehearsing. 
Nowadays he finds that it is easier to sell 
modern music to lay audiences than to 


learned to play.” 

Although he has presented the works 
of more than 130 contemporary com- 
posers, at 52 Polikoff still remains awed 
by the composer’s function. In 1950, he 
recalls, he played Charles Ives’s Sonata 
No. 1 in Carnegie Hall and called Ives’s 
home to check a detail. While talking to 
Mrs. Ives, he heard the ailing composer 
shouting in the background: “I want to 
shake that young man’s hand!” Marvels 
Polikoff: “Think of it! He wanted to 
shake my hand because I was playing 

| one of his pieces!” 
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...and others pray for rain 


Last summer they were asked to con 
serve water. Now they are fighting a 
flood. It's a destructive cycle that the 
nation cannot afford much longer. For 
our population is growing at its fastest 
rate in history... 
thirst. In 16 years, we will be using 11 
times as much water as we do today. 


and so is the nation’s 


We have plenty of water for our 
needs. But the job ahead is to store, 
regulate and distribute it where it is 
needed. Too little parches the land and 
reduces bustling farm towns to ghost 
towns. Too much creates an angry de- 
structive force that flashes ruinously 
into our cities and carries away price- 
less topsoil from our farms. 


By 1975, these farms must feed an 
additional 65 million people. They will 


need 20% more water for irrigation 
And in cities. industry will need 66% 
more water to produce goods for this 
growing population. Home consump- 


tion will also increase more than 63%. 


Fortunately there are ways for com- 
munities to collect their rainfall in 
times of plenty in order to fill their 
needs in times of drought. One is the 
Federal Watershed Program. It helps 
the farmers and city folks living in 
watershed areas carry out their plans 
for flood prevention and water storage. 


Under this program, Caterpillar 
earthmoving machines now are building 
dams, clearing channels and carvir 


out dik 


and levees in many watershe 


But we will have to quicken our pace to 


catch up with our present water needs 


NEEDED NOW: 302 BILLION GALLONS OF WATER A DAY 
NEEDED IN 1975: 453 BILLION GALLONS OF WATER A DAY 


.and to provide for the demands 
of the future. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. has long been 
identified with ...and is wholly dedi- 
cated to... the task of developing qual- 
ity machines that work economically 
towards the goals of human betterment. 
But preparing for our nation’s future 
After all, 


. who will? 


needs is a job for all of us. 
if we don’t do it.. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 


Illinois, U.S.A 


CATERPILLAR 


Tractors + Motor Graders + Engines 
Earthmoving Equipment 








unusual advertisements 


ever published 


See the 36-page message by Ford 
in May Reader’s Digest 


This 36-page advertisement, entitled “Ford's Buyer's 
Digest of new car facts for 1959” will provide readers 
with interesting and useful ideas about the operation and 
care of automobiles, as well as details and prices of all 
Ford models. It should prove of interest to every car- 
owning family. And businessmen will be interested in 
this largest magazine advertisement ever published be- 
cause of its unique sales promotion aspects. 


It is based upon a book printed by the Ford Division, 
Ford Motor Company, several months ago. The book was 
advertised in Reader’s Digest and offered through the 
mails last December. The demand for it was so great 
(1,500,000 people wrote for it) that Ford decided to pub- 
lish this version in Reader’s Digest so that it could be read 
by additional millions. It is presented in handy, detachable 
form, for easy reading and future reference. This adver- 
tisement includes: 


1. Fourteen secrets of good gas mileage. 





One of the most 








2. Easy new method of banishing driver drowsiness. 

3. When you should and should not trade. 

4. A woman's guide to what’s under the hood. 

5. How anyone can save on tire expenses. 

6. The truth about monthly payments. 

Digest subscribers will find this unusual advertisement in 
their May issues. It will also be in all copies sold at news- 
stands, supermarket checkout counters, variety and drug- 
stores. Or anyone who would prefer can get it separately 
from his local Ford dealer. 

Why Ford developed this advertisement and chose the 
Reader’s Digest to publish it is explained by the Car Market- 
ing Manager for Ford Division, Mr. Lee A. Iacocca: 

“Buying a new car is one of the truly important decisions 
made by an individual or a family. 

“To help people make the soundest decision and get the 
most value, we prepared Ford’s Buyer's Digest. 

“Acceptance of this book was so gratifying that we decided 
to make this new version available to still more millions. 
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We sought thorough readership and an atmosphere of reader 
confidence. We wanted a convenient size and permanent 
form that would encourage repeat use and long life. After 
considering all the facts, we chose Reader's Digest.” 


* . * 


The objectives sought by Ford can be met, through Reader's 
Digest, by any advertiser of a quality product or service. 
In the Digest, your message will reach: 


1.The largest assured audience that can be bought. It 
is larger than any other magazine; larger than any newspaper 
or supplement; larger than the average nighttime network tele- 
vision program. 


2. The largest quality audience that can be found. The 
Digest has more readers in every income group than any other 
magazine. And the higher the income group, the greater the 
Digest’s share of the reading audience. 

3. Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have faith 
in the Digest, in its editorial and advertising pages. 


4- Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The Digest 
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alone of major media accepts no alcoholic drinks, no cigarettes 
or tobacco, no patent medicines. It accepts only advertising that 
meets the highest standards of reliability. 


In the light of these advantages, you may wish to strengthen 
your 1959 advertising program by including the Reader's 
Digest. Through its pages you will address the best audience 
in America. It is an intelligent, prosperous, responsive audi- 
ence whose enthusiasm for a product can assure its success. 


And you can reach this audience for $2.91 per thousand 
paid circulation—a remarkably economical and effective way 
of selling to the best part of America. 


People have faith in 


}Reader’s Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U. S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly. 











Now “‘brighter"’ than ever! —even more dramatically 
THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Friden 











the latest 
advance 
in fully 
automatic 
Calculators 











New Friden Model SBT 
has touch-one-key simplicity 
you'll be amazed to see! 





Watch this new model Friden 






aig : . EXCLUSIVE 
AUTOMATIC save manual and decision steps in any figure-work FULLY AUTOMATIC 
CHAIN 
; MULTIPLICATION 
MULTIPLICATION problem. For example, note time saved by: 





Touch one key after set- 
ting both factors, proved 
answer appears in dials. 
It’s clearly shown in so 
many ways—the Friden 
performs more steps in 
figure-work without 
operator decisions than 
any other calculating 
machine ever developed. 





Flick of a key auto- 
matically transfers 
products from dials 
to keyboard for fur- 
ther calculation, 
eliminating many of 
the intermediate 
steps in multiple- 
factor multiplication. 





















AUTOMATIC ACCUMULATION 
OF INDIVIDUAL EXTENSIONS 






AUTOMATIC ROUNDING OFF 
OF FRACTIONAL CENTS 
Operator merely sets a dial 
—in any of six positions — 
and machine automatically 
rounds off fractional cents 
to the nearest full cent. 


j g “Brighter” calculators Ge 
the S14 STi are one of the ways... ohh 


“y 
t 3 
; Cost-saving office automation begins with the fully .74 
automatic Friden Calculator! Call your nearby Friden &@ As 
Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... Somer 
- - - al ~ 7 ~ _ 


sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world, 

























transfers individual exten- 
sions to storage dials, adds 
or subtracts as required, and 
produces a grand total. 
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SPORT 
The Big-Time Talker 


Wonders cease, after all—even the won- 
derful rise of the Toronto Maple Leafs. 
Last week, in the first all-Canadian hock- 
ey final since 1951, Montreal's Canadiens 
brought the saga to an end, defeating the 
Leafs 5-3 to become the first team in Na- 
tional Hockey League history to carry off 
the Stanley Cup four years in a row. But 
the Canadiens’ remarkable accomplish- 
ment had to share top billing with the 
Leafs’ improbable achievement in being 
there at all. Only two months ago the 
Leafs were sunk in the league cellar, with 
ho prospects of getting out. 

The Leafs’ late blooming was enough 
to make Torontonians take a respectful 
second look at the power of positive 
thinking. Power of any kind was what the 
dormant, doormat Leafs conspicuously 
lacked when George (“Punch”) Imlach, 
42, took over as general manager at mid- 
season. A former minor-league coach and 
player, Imlach installed himself as coach 
exuded a sunshiny, nonstop optimism 
never stopped insisting that the Leafs’ 
only trouble was that everyone (includ- 
ing the players) thought they were bad. 

What happened in early spring still has 
Toronto fans benumbed: the Leafs who 
went into March like lambs roared out 
like lions. Only five games from sched- 
ule’s end, the New York Rangers were 
seven points ahead of Toronto and com- 
fortably installed in fourth place, a rank- 
ing that secures a place in the Stanley 
Cup play-offs. But the Leafs, who had not 
won more than two games in a row all sea- 
son, got the coach's message, streaked to 
five big wins, the mesmerized Rangers 
collapsed. In the N.H.L.’s tensest finale 
in years, the Leafs were trailing Detroit 
2-o when they heard over the public- 
address system that the Rangers had lost 








Bill Bridges 


SHOTPUTTER LONG 
They may think the coach is crazy. 
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Associated Press 


Map e Lears (DARK SHIRTS) ON DEFENSE* 
They thought they were supermen. 


their final game in New York; they roared 
back to take the game, and with it the 
Rangers’ play-off berth. In their cup semi- 
final against Boston, the Leafs spotted 
the Bruins a two-game lead, came back 
to win four games to three. Boston's 
Manager Lynn Patrick was more im- 
pressed by Coach Imlach than by the 
Leafs: “He has a gift for making 98-lb. 
weaklings think they're supermen.” 

Even Imlach concedes that he fired up 
his team chiefly with gab and hard work. 
But he also got sulky Winger Frank Ma- 
hovlich to begin hustling and himself 
turned up two new Leaf forwards—Larry 
Regan obtained from the Bruins and Gerry 
Ehman from Hershey. They scored the 
big goals in the stretch drive and against 
Boston. Long-starved Leaf fans suddenly 
became fanatics. Radios were installed in 
hospital delivery rooms. For the final se- 
ries against Montreal, scores were an- 
nounced during Parliament proceedings. 

The Canadiens alone seemed unim- 
pressed by Big-Time Talker Imlach 
whipped in their first goal in the first 
game just 36 seconds after the face-off. 
With Superstars Jean Beliveau and Mau- 
rice Richard injured, the Canadiens were 
forced to hustle, had still enough spare 
talent to wrap up the series in five games. 
But for Toronto fans, it was almost thrill 
enough to be the losers. 


Long Put 


The hulking teen-ager stood by the 
shotput ring in his track suit, the muscles 
in his 174-in. neck bulging, his 50-in. 
chest heaving in easy rhythm. Dallas 
Crutcher Long III spoke almost casually 
of distances never before achieved with 
the 16-Ib. shot. “I should hit at least 66 
feet by the end of the year,” he said. 

He may be right. At 18, Dallas Long 
already stands 6 ft. 4 in., weighs 255 Ibs. 
Fortnight ago in Tempe, Ariz., he flung 
the shot an astounding 64 ft. 6 in., a full 
16 in. farther than the world record held 





by Parry O'Brien. For good measure, he 
topped O’Brien’s old mark of 63 ft. 2 in. 
on three other tosses. But the throws were 
made in an exhibition, and they cannot 
be approved for an official record. 

New Delivery. The son of a Phoenix 
College math and sociology teacher, Long 
began putting the shot in grammar school 
started to show real promise at North 
Phoenix High School under Track Coach 
Vernon Wolfe, onetime University of 
Southern California pole vaulter. Wolfe 
put him to work lifting weights, had him 
study movies of O’Brien (“You might say 
he was a sort of hero of mine then,” says 
Dallas). Slowly he mastered O'Brien's 
180° body-spin delivery, Despite the fact 
that he was picked as an all-state tackle 
Long gave up football his senior year to 
concentrate on the shot. Says Wolfe: “It 
was quite a decision to make. It was a 
question of being just a good shotputter 
or a great one.” 

As a freshman at the University of 
Southern California, Dallas Long switched 
from the 12-lb. to the 16-lb. ball. two 
months ago heaved it a prodigious 63 ft. 
4 in. in a freshman meet. The field sloped 
too much to qualify the toss for a world 
mark, but it brought Parry O'Brien him- 
self hustling down from the stands. He 
rushed to the dressing room, put on a 
track suit. and registered 63 ft. 6} in. 
Said O'Brien: “I just hope I can fight 
him off for another year or two, but it’s 
going to take some doing.” Just a month 
later, in Santa Barbara, Long officially 
matched O'Brien's world mark. 

Relaxed Approach. In contrast to 
O’Brien, who practices constantly, eats 
wheat germ, honey, and high-energy foods 
and works himself into a competitive 
swivet before a meet by listening to his 
own tape-recorded pep talks, Long is 
casual and easygoing. He does not go all 


* In background: Montreal’s Henri (“Pocket 


Rocket”) Richard. 
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HUNDREDS OF TINY FILTER VENTS 
FOR COOL COMFORT 


Slightly higher West 


the magnificent 


Magnavox 
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The STEREO THEATRE 
Stereo with 24” Chromatic TV,* 
FM/AM Radio and Stereophonic Phonograph in 
choice of four finishes. 


all-inclusiv 


one beautiful cabinet, 


Now-—the only all-inclusive home entertainment center! 
Never before so much enjoyment from a single instrument! 
All the exclusive Magnavox innovations in electronics 

—all for the price of one. Magnavox Stereo Phonographs 
with Diamond Pick-up from $149.90. Magnavox TV 

from only $159.90. 


The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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out in workouts, eats whatever is served 
at the Sigma Phi Epsilon fraternity house, 
is so relaxed in competition that he often 
does not bother to watch his competitors 
perform. A steady B student, he works 
in a local drugstore one night a week, 
takes many night classes (he is planning 
to become a dentist), at mealtime waits 
on table like any other fraternity pledge. 

U.S.C. Coach Jess Mortensen is still 
polishing Long’s form. “We're hoping to 
get him a little lower over his right leg 
so he can be pushing on the shot a longer 
period of time. He also has a tendency 
to let the shot drop a little too low just 
before the throw.’’ But he speaks of 
Long's ultimate capabilities with awe: “Tf 
I say 70 feet, people will think I’m crazy. 
But if I don’t say it, this boy will prob- 
ably do it.’ 


Scoreboard 

@ Three Kentucky Derby favorites 
First Landing, Atoll and Intentionally 
broke fast and stayed in front for most 
of the running of the $88,100 Wood Me- 
morial at New York’s Jamaica race track. 
But the pace was too fast, and a 64-to-1 
long shot named Manassa Mauler charged 
through on the inside, won by three- 
quarters of a length to take $55,915 
first money. 

@ Boston fans were outraged and the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People charged discrimi- 
nation when the Red Sox, only major- 
league team that has never used Negro 
players, farmed out Shortstop Elijah Jer- 
ry (“‘Pumpsie”) Green, who hit a respect- 
able .327 in spring training but faded 
sadly toward season's opening. This week 
the Sox, who have never regularly em- 
ployed a Negro in any capacity at Bos- 
ton’s Fenway Park, will plead to the 
Massachusetts Commission Against Dis- 
crimination that Green needs more sea- 
soning in the minors. From the sidelines 
came an unsolicited comment from ex- 
Dodger Jackie Robinson, the man who 
broke the color line in the majors with 
Brooklyn twelve years ago. When he and 
two other Negroes got tryouts at Fenway 
Park back in 1945, recalled Jackie: “We 
were told they never saw anybody do so 
well in a tryout, and that’s the last 
thing we were told. There's no question 
that if the Red Sox wanted [a Negro 
player] they could find one. 

@ Scarcely a week after Eddie Erdelatz 
resigned as head football coach, apparent- 
ly in pique at Academy refusal to give 
athletes special privileges, Navy picked 
his successor: Wayne Hardin, 32, for four 
years backfield coach under Erdelatz. 
Captain Slade Cutter, Navy's athletic di- 
rector, pointedly described Hardin as “a 
man who knows the problems at the Na- 
val Academy and sympathizes with them.” 
@ Aided by a 12-m.p.h. wind that made 
his effort unofficial, Abilene Christian’s 
Bill Woodhouse, 21, did the 1o0-yd. dash 
in 9.1 sec., became the third man to 
reach such a clocking. The others: ex- 
Southern California Star Mel Patton, and 
Bobby Morrow, a former Woodhouse 
teammate at Abilene Christian. 
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BY LOUIS NYE, APPEARING ON THE STEVE ALLEN SHOW, N&C-TV 


How to become the apple of the boss’ eye... 


It’s easy as apple pie! Just give the boss these 
delicious facts. Paper costs represent about 25% 
of the average printing job. And by switching to 
Consolidated Enamels, he can save as much as 
20% without culling quality. 

These savings are possible because Consolidated 
specializes in the manufacture of enamel printing 
papers. By using its own modern methods, 
Consolidated eliminates several costly manufac- 


turing steps while maintaining finest quality. 
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(without polishing any) 


THE FINISHING ToucH! Ask your Consolidated 
Paper Merchant for free trial sheets. Have your 
printer make a test run to compare performance, 


quality, costs. Then watch the boss’ eyes shine up. 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


enamel 
e printing 
papers 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + National Sales Offices : 135 S. LaSatle St., Chicago 3, Itt 


World’s largest specialist in enamel printing papers 


EDUCATION 
The Good Student 


For 17-year-old Bill Waterhouse, a sen- 
ior at Denver's East High School, the 
College Board examinations were a breeze. 
Last week school officials looked at Bill’s 


scores for scholastic achievement tests 
taken in March, read the results with 
astonishment: perfect Soos in English, 


chemistry and advanced mathematics. 

When a student repeatedly makes per- 
fect scores on tests to show how much he 
knows and how much he can learn, little 
is proved about the limits of his mind 
except what is self-evident—that a high- 
jumper can clear a high hurdle every 
time. Checking back to the scholastic 
aptitude tests that Bill Waterhouse took 
in December, college counselors found 
that he had scored perfectly in mathe- 
matics, slipped to 797 out of Soo in the 
test’s verbal portion. Last year, taking 
the exams for practice as a junior, Bill 
missed nothing in the two aptitude tests, 
in the achievement tests did perfectly in 
math, scored 795 in physics and slipped 
to a merely brilliant 742 in English. 
(There are no records to show whether 
Bill's scores hit an alltime high.) 

Scholar Waterhouse, a chunky, sandy- 
haired young man, admits to a complete 
lack of talent in art and athletics but 
gets straight A’s in everything else. Phys- 
ics Teacher Morris Hoffman says the boy 
is “lightning fast in his thinking; a test 
that takes most students 4o minutes is 
a five-to-ten-minute affair for Bill. He 
never had a formal biology course, and 
quite a bit of the general aptitude tests 
are based on biology. He said, ‘Oh, I got 
a book and read it.’ He can see right to 
the crux of a matter. He'll be a great 
research man.” 

Bill plans a career in research, prob- 





Carl Iwasaki 


SCHOLAR WATERHOUSE 
Breeze for the high-jumper. 
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Tommy Weber 
RETIRING PRESIDENT DAVIS 
Cram course for the master. 


ably in mathematics, physics or chem- 
istry, has his choice of General Motors 
or National Merit Scholarship to pay his 
way next fall at Harvard. He does not 
date (“I’m not quite ready for that yet”), 
amuses himself with chess, classical rec- 
ords and books (most recent ones: Lord 
Jim, Of Human Bondage). His passion 
for mathematics, his favorite scholarly 
field, came to him early from his father, 
an engineer who works for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

But much of the credit for the young 
scholar’s enormous feat of learning must 
go to Denver’s top-ranked school sys- 
tem. Justin Brierly, coordinator of college 
counseling for Denver schools, summed it 
up in a way that other schoolmen might 
well note: “Bill had the natural talent, 
and our system has two things to offer: 
early detection of gifled students and a 
suitable and intensified program to pro- 
vide them with full development.” 


New Man for Athens 


U.S. Schoolteacher Homer Davis helped 
found Athens College in 1925, saw the 
academy for Greek boys slowly increase 
its first enrollment of 15 students and 
endowment of $10,000, took over as pres- 
ident in 1930. Last week, from the U.S.- 
Greek-run school in Athens, which tena- 
ciously survived the dictatorship of John 
Metaxas (1936-41 ), successive occupations 
by Italians, Germans and British, and a 
painful postwar rebuilding, President Da- 
vis, 63, announced his _ resignation. 
President-elect, picked by Davis during a 
trip to the U.S. last month: Charles Mar- 
ion Rice, 52, director of admissions and 
head of the English department (1941-57) 
at Connecticut's Choate School. 

Schoolmaster Rice, who does not know 
Greek but is resolutely planning a cram 
course for this summer, will spend next 
school year learning his job under Davis. 
The school that he will take over in Sep- 
tember 1960 now has 1,050 students. a 
healthy endowment of $1.6 million (con- 
tributed mostly by Greek-Americans, 


















































































Walter Daran 
PRESIDENT-ELECT RICE 


partly by Athenian Greeks), and a spec- 
tacular, 35-acre mountain campus. Teach- 
ing, done mostly in Greek, follows roughly 
the curriculum prescribed by the nation’s 
Ministry of Education, including instruc- 
tion in the Greek Orthodox religion. But 
the school is not an austere learning fac- 
tory, as most Greek academies are. Pres- 
ident Davis has spread the six-year Greek 
secondary-school program through seven 
years, has planned courses to goad stu- 
dents to independent thought, promoted 
an unheard-of give and take in classrooms. 
Davis will leave the school and Suc- 
cessor Rice with an encouraging financial 
boost; fortnight ago the Ford Founda- 
tion announced that it would give Athens 
College $250,000 for scholarships and sal- 
aries of Americans who will teach at 
the academy. 


Wolfe in Waco 


Talking sleepily, the students file in. 
The room fills; one boy jumps to a stage, 
calls out, “Let’s go.” Stiffly at first, the 





class waggles fingers, wrists, arms and 
spines in a ragged ballet of calisthenics, 


then switches to vocal knee-bends: 0-Ho, 
O-HO; A-HA, A-HA; 22ZZHH, 222ZHH; UM- 
PAH, UMPAH; 0000H, 0000H. The person- 
age in whose honor the morning rites are 
performed is abrupt, autocratic, rumpled 
Professor Paul Baker, 47, head of Baylor 
University’s department of dramatics. In 
the judgment of Actor Charles Laughton, 
an old friend, Baker is “crude, arrogant, 
irritating, nuts and a genius.” He is also 
one of the most effective college teachers 
in the country. 

The course that begins with the arm 
waving (“It gets the blood circulating; 
there’s no point in my talking to a lot of 
dead brains”) is called Drama 106. But 
Paul Baker's object is to spade up what- 
ever creative ability a student has. By 
sweet reasonableness or sour harangue, he 
prods course-takers to write stories, paint 
pictures and compose music. False notes 
and failed paintings are unimportant in 
this basic course, which is required for 
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| HE day you decide to jet your way round the globe, 
je will find it’s as easy as B-O-A-C! 

You travel by fast “pure jet’’ Comet 4 or jet-prop 
Britannia. Yet it costs you no more than flying piston- 
engine-fashion except for a slight Comet 4 surcharge 
on the transatlantic portion of your trip. 





Let us say your trip starts at New York...or San 
Francisco. Out over the Pacific to Honolulu. (Most peo- 
ple can’t resist stopping over. No extra fare.) Then on 
to Tokyo...and Hong Kong. Soon you’ve halfway cir- 
cumnavigated old Planet Earth. 

And your whole global flight, if you’re going from 
San Francisco, for example, on a combination of Tourist 
and Economy fares, totals only $1345.90. 

This low ticket means you have an opportunity to halt 
anywhere around the world and have a look-see at 
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...and at this low cost per airmile! 


Bangkok, Calcutta, Beirut, Rome, Zurich, Frankfurt, 
Paris, London.,..other famous places, all on the same trip. 
Today, book round-the-world by jet. BOOK BOAC! 


TRAVEL AGENTS: Remind your world travelers 
that BOAC maintains scheduled flights on all 6 con- 
tinents...with routes linking cities just about every- 
where. World-wide cabin service by British-trained 
Stewards and Stewardesses means individual atten- 
tion that brings passengers (and clients) back. NOTE: 
The San Francisco-Tokyo portion of the route is sub- 
ject to government approval. 


B-0- A- ( WORLD LEADER IN JET TRAVEL 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Montreal. Offices also in Atlanta, Dallas, Los Angeles, Miami, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg. 
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Graduate to Spalding! 


You needn’t be rich to own superbly matched golf clubs and 
the Bobby Jones Kro-Flites prove it. 


These clubs, though moderately priced, feature the craftsman- 
ship and quality materials, the balance and power that have estab- 
lished Spalding as the world’s foremost golf club manufacturer. 


Team up your Bobby Jones Kro-Flites with the famous Spalding 
Air-Flite, toughest distance ball in its field. See them both at your 
local sporting goods dealer’s. Unconditionally guaranteed! 


ALDING 


sets the pace ia sports 








| Baylor undergraduates; all Baker wants 
students to do is “get acquainted with 
their own minds—which, incidentally, 
very few people do during a lifetime.” The 
drill team quality of the calisthenics is 
deceptive. Says a colleague: “His respect 
for the individual mind is infinite. He 
has the uncanny ability to see some talent 
in just about every student, and he will 
do almost anything to develop it.” 

Anchor Prince. Baylor’s furious foun- 
tainhead of theater is burningly scorn- 
ful of academic mediocrity, preaches that 
“great teaching lies just short of proph- 
| ecy.”’ His own contribution to anticipating 
the future has been to establish at the 
Baptist school in Waco, Texas one of the 
most fertile experimental theaters in the 
U.S. In 1953 he startled Shakespeareans 
with an Othello that split the Moor into 
three abstractly made-up characters who 
represented separate aspects of the tor- 
mented hero’s character. Three years later 
he persuaded Actor Burgess Meredith to 
quit his role as Sakini in Teahouse of the 
August Moon, be anchor prince in a four- 
hero Hamlet. Last week Baker stood by 
as 115 student actors presented his headi- 
est experiment: a complex, three-hour 
dramatization of Thomas Wolfe's sprawl- 
ing novel, Of Time and the River. 

Paul Baker began acting in plays while 
he was a schoolboy in Waxahachie, Texas, 
went on to study drama at the town’s 
Trinity University. In 1933 he studied at 
Yale under the university’s late famed 
Drama Professor George Pierce Baker (no 
kin). Next year he had set up a shop ina 
onetime chapel at Baylor, produced an ex- 
perimental play. All the while he inveighed 
against the restrictions of conventional 
theaters—theaters with “one box for the 
actor and another box for the audience 
and that’s all.” The first thing he decided 
to do, Baker recalled last week, “was to 
break out of the old box.” 

Swivel Action. The theater he per- 
suaded a dubious Baylor administration 
in 1941 to build had 170 seats and five 
stages—main decks to the left and right 
of the audience and dead ahead, with two 
smaller stages rounding out the corners be- 
tween the main areas. The audience was 
so nearly surrounded by Baker's theater- 
in-the-horseshoe that it needed—and got 
—swivel chairs to follow the action. 

The swiveling required by Baker's lat- 
est production would exhaust a nautch 
dancer. Six months ago, with the help of a 
squad of drama students, Baker set about 
extracting playable scenes from the river 
of words in the 912-page Wolfe novel. In 
the final version, put together by Play- 
writing Professor Gene McKinney, there 
are 40 episodes strung through three acts. 
Characters chat back and forth between 
the left and right main stages, and an 
episode that begins squarely north of an 
onlooker’s nose will fade out, be picked 
up southwest of his left ear. Backdrops 
are the misty, indistinct shapes of Cataw- 
ba, Boston, London or Paris, projected 
from colored slides. 

Chanting Chorus. Much of the novel 
is Wolfe’s continent-swallowing descrip- 
tion of racing trains and the swarm of 
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J Brook—a new fabric of Textured Caprolan by Collins & Aikman J 


Allied makes the Caprolan fiber—not the fabric 





You'll see it everywhere! 

In the modern living room, in the new automobiles, in the new jet-liners, it’s 
Caprolan—a new kind of nylon by Allied Chemical. 

Caprolan has been especially developed to take the wear and tear of modern 
living. And stay beautiful. Fabrics of this fabulous fiber retain their bright, 
lustrous colors and rich textures for years. They’re crush-resistant, easier to 
clean, unexcelled for wearability. 

But that’s not all! Caprolan is equally superior in carpet—in tires, seat belts, 
conveyor belts, rope—and dozens of other home and industrialapplications. 
If you're looking for a change for the better in your products, get the facts about 


TEXT ORE © 


: caprolan’ 


NYLON FIBER BY ALLIED CHEMICAL 


| Fiber Sales & Service || | National Aniline Division 


261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Denmark’s Liqueur 
Delight Since 1818 
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FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY 


ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. T-2, Schenley Import Co., 350 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


World’s most 
powerful radio 
of its size! 
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New Zenith Royal 500D all-transistor pocket radio. Up to 300% more sensitivity from 
Zenith’s own special circuit. Powered to bring in distant stations—even in many remote 
areas. Special inverte d cone speaker creates amazingly rich, clear tone. Vernier precision 
tuning. Wavemagnet® antenna. Nonbreakable nylon case in maroon, ebony, white. 
Radio’s smallest giant performer, $75*. 


AD GEES! 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS. The Royalty of salevisie 
fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios and b a aide, 40 years oF 
* Manufacturer's suggested retail price wi thout batt . Prices and speci ficatic ject 
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cities. Says Baker: “Nobody speaks these 
parts. But you can’t throw them out, or 
you lose the essential statement the book 
the sight, smell, touch, feel and 
sound of a place.’ To speak Wolfe’s im- 
passioned prose poems, Baker invented a 
chanting chorus of five actors, represent- 
ing the five senses, and added figures rep- 
resenting Time and Change. Then he add- 
ed another visual dimension: short cine- 
ma sequences shot by Lrre Photographer 
Eliot Elisofon. When youthful hero Eu- 
gene Gant is brooding, for instance, on 
the death of his father, the chorus tells 
of what touches Gene most—the 
ful stonecutter’s hands of the elder Gant. 


power- 





Eliot Elisofon—Lire 
BayLor’s BAKER & STUDENTS 


O-HO 


A-HA, ZZZHH, ZZZHH. 

On a gauze curtain, as the recitation pro- 
gresses, flashes a film showing old Gant’s 
hands at work carving a tombstone. 

As Meredith points out, Baker is not 
an actor’s director—his complex presenta- 
tions make the player subordinate to the 
play. Senior Ron Wilcox, who plays Gene, 
and Graduate Student Dugald MacArthur, 
who is Gene’s friend Starwick, do not 
dominate the play as they would in a 
conventional production. While Baker is 
directing, says one student actor, “he 
an almost abnormal sensitivity to human 
beings. At times he’s almost childlike with 
anger, But he has a very deep and real 
concern for his students.” 

How successful is the alchemist’s amal- 
gam of Wolfe, Time, the River and Baker? 
Reported Time Correspondent Tom Mar- 


has 


tin from Waco after opening night: “Of 
Time ‘and the River was a first-rate per- 
formance, The acting is good, but it is 
in the total execution—lighting, sets, 
rhythm, movement, staging—that the 
Wolfe epic comes alive.” 
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No matter how you look at the new IBM Electric, you'll say: this is new! Dramatically new outsi with its low, sleek profile 
and cleanly sculptured lines, it's excitingly new inside, to —with 28 engineering advances that bring you a new high in 
typing efficiency. It’s new in the alive, eager response of its individually adjustable keyboard! N in its 13” Quiet-Glide 


Carriage that ends the constant crash of carriage stops. New all around, inside and out—this is the finest typewriter made] 


this is the new IBM Electric 











REPORTING FOR DUTY! 


Pickup with a back seat! New Travelette® New Travelall® has more loadspace, more 
takes 6 passengers, full-size pickup loads. headroom and “spread” room for eight. 


NEW INTERNAT 


New truck-designed power! New custom interiors! 


Choose from 5 economy-proved 
INTERNATIONAL “SIXES” 
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Choice of 270, 240, 264, 282 and 308 cu in. displacements 





All-time, any-time favorites for efficient power 
at low cost now better than ever! They're 
short-stroke, low rpm. engines designed for truck 
loads, truck speeds, truck work exclusively. Lat- 
est improvements through research extend en- 
gine life and reduce maintenance, Available in a 
range of horsepower to suit your needs exactly 


Optional...3 new value-proved 
INTERNATIONAL V-8's 


ttt 


vies 
154.8 hp 193.1 hp 197.6 hp. 


Real money savers that bring brand new economy 
to V-8 operation! They deliver astonishing mile- 
age from regular gas . . . smooth, lively power 
with next-to-no oil consumption. Proved by tests. 
Proved on actual truck jobs. Optional in new 
INTERNATIONALS from light-duty pickups to 
medium-duty stakes to heavy-duty six-wheelers. 





® 


INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company, Crticaco 
Motor Trucks « Crawler Tractors 
Construction Equipment « McCormick® 
Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 





New Bonus-Load Pickup Body 

fits flush to cab to create extra cargo space. 
Full-opening, center-controlled tailgate makes load 
handling easier. Choice of 7- or 814-ft. body lengths. 
Standard pickup bodies also available. 


Custom-Tailored Cab is trimmed with handsome 
durable vinyl. Seat is over 5 ft. across. Big windshield 
provides a safer view with no awkward doorway 
projections. From instrument panel to accelerator 
pedal, everything's designed for driving convenience. 


You name it—they do it! New InrerNATIONAL 
models up to 33,000 Ibs. GVW are ready to handle 
any assignment . . . the tougher the better. They're 
powered by truck-specialized “six” or V-8 engines. 
They’re distinctively and durably styled with dual 
headlights and the largest one-piece anodized aluminum 
grille on any truck. They’re the newest additions to the 
world’s most complete truck line . . . 

at your INTERNATIONAL Dealer’s now! 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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New medium-duty models offer 4x2 Compact-design models are short in Newest on the road. Heavy-duty mod New tandem-axle models have power 
or 4x4 drive, stake or platform bodies length for easier handling of bigger loads els are specialized for high-speed hauling and traction for on- and off-highway work. 


TRUCKS 


New loadspace! New look! 
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“Father and son banquet” 


As any forced-into-action father can 
tell you, the type of glass container 
doesn’t make it easier to get the food 
inside the baby! 

But any food-shopping mother can 
tell you that glass containers make it a 
lot easier to choose and buy the food 
for baby . . . and for all the family. 

Only glass lets you see immediately, 
without shelf-searching or label-squint- 
ing, exactlv the kind, color and texture 
of the good food inside. And, at the 


same time, it seals in perfectly all the 
product's goodness and purity. These 
are just some of the manv reasons why 
glass is the ideal packaging for food 
. and for thousands of other prod- 
ucts vou live with every day: bever- 
ages, drugs, cosmetics, chemicals. 
Diamond Alkali is a leading supplier 
of the quality soda ash that helps 
America’s glassmakers produce better 
glass of more uniform quality . . . for 
more than eighteen billion new glass 


containers everv vear! Another contri- 
bution to your better, modern living 
by Diamond's “Chemicals you live by”. 
Diamond Alkali Company, 300 Union 
Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Diamond 
Chemicals 
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TELEVISION 


Moment of Silence 

The acting, the writing, the direction, 
just about everything on CBS’s Playhouse 
go last week gave eloquent testimony to 
television’s real potential. Judgment at 
Nuremberg was a bitterly moving remind- 
er of Nazi Germany's era of evil—so 
moving, in fact, that for once the com- 
mercials supplied some necessary moments 
of relief. But they were also the source of 
some of the most naive censorship ever 
to be inflicted on a show. 

After the film clips of concentration 
camps with their crematoriums, Judgment 
built to its climax in a live scene in which 
an American judge (Claude Rains) faces 
the Nazi jurist (Paul Lukas) whom he 
has sentenced to life imprisonment. “How 
in the name of God,” asks Rains, “‘can 
you ask me to understand the extermina- 
tion of men, women and innocent children 
in ?” For an odd moment the sound 
went off. Rains’s lips moved, but no words 
came. The missing words: “gas ovens.” 
The show's sponsor, who insisted on the 
fadeout in sound: the American Gas As- 
sociation, which supplies some 95% of the 
gas used in U.S. kitchen ranges. 


THE ROAD 
Shaw with Water 


The vast old movie palace sat on the 
Atlantic City boardwalk like an aging 
burlesque queen living on a Minsky pen- 
sion. Fading nudes hung in the garish foy- 
er; tired stars peeled off the blue-sky 
ceiling. The place was so big that a dusty 
curtain divided it in half, and on the work- 
ing side there were still 1,310 seats. It was 
hardly the setting for an intimate, sophis- 
ticated new drama: Dear Liar, an adapta- 
tion by Actor Jerome Kilty of the famed 





AHERNE & CoRNELL IN “DEAR Liar” 
Plaintively: ''l am too old!" 
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letters between George Bernard Shaw and 
Victorian Actress Stella (Mrs. Patrick) 
Campbell. Nor was it precisely right for 
the stars: clip-toned Brian Aherne playing 
opposite no less a grande dame than Kath- 
arine Cornell, resplendent in velvet gowns 
by Cecil Beaton. 

Yet, last week, 1,000 patrons—many 
of them conventioneering Rotarians— 
streamed into the theater each night to 
applaud the delicate Shaw-Campbell ex- 
changes. Some fidgeted at the length: two 
full hours on a virtually bare stage. But 
almost everyone enjoyed the unfolding 
affair by letter, which began in 1899 when 
Actress Campbell was at the height of her 
beauty and Playwright Shaw at the be- 
ginning of his brilliance, and ended in 
1940 when Mrs. Campbell died in bitter 
poverty and Shaw at 82 plaintively wrote: 
“T am too old, too old, too old!” 

A fascinating tour de force, far tougher 
on its two actors than Broadway’s current 
Two for the Seesaw, the play was further 
proof that Kit Cornell is still the most en- 
thusiastic road-show actress in the busi- 
ness—and proof once more that Broad- 
way is not the only satisfaction the U.S. 
has to offer its players. 

Last week Dear Liar wound up a highly 
successful “dry run” of 43 performances, 
hitting all the stops from Arizona to Flori- 
da. Next October, Cornell and Aherne 
will launch an even more ambitious tour 
stretching from Boston to Los Angeles. 
Finally, at year’s end, they will arrive on 
Broadway for four weeks, then hit the 
road again. Bookings to date: solid 
through May 1960. 

Few players could stand the road pace 
gaily set by Cornell, 61, and Aherne, 56, 
and few would seem to have less incentive. 
Aherne has a profitable California grape 
farm, and hates the road—like nearly 
every modern U.S. actor (Time, Feb. 2). 

But he feels bound to support Actress 
Cornell, with whom he first co-starred in 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street in 1931. 
And to Actress Cornell the road is as 
much a magnet as when she ran a record 
18,000-mile marathon of 77 cities with a 
repertory including Romeo and Juliet in 
1933. “The road isn’t what it used to be.” 
she concedes. “You can’t get private rail- 
road cars, and there aren’t any trains any 
more.” But Cornell despises television 
has never made a movie, and finds it 
increasingly hard to find a Broadway 
script that suits her. “So there I am, 
off again, carrying my bottled water.” 
Shrugs Aherne: “She’s wedded to the 
road, and I’m wedded to her.” 


PRESSAGENTRY 
What Sol Wrought 


“Stop them!” cried portly Impresario 
Sol Hurok to his flabbergasted pressagents. 
After 35 years of trying, Hurok had final- 
ly signed Moscow's famed Bolshoi Ballet 
for an epochal eight-week U.S. tour, and 
now he was issuing a frantic order: tell 
newspapers nothing more about the Bol- 
shoi—not even its repertory. Was Hurok 


Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
IMPRESARIO HuROK 


Hopefully: Hurrah!" 





mad? Not at all. As the Bolshoi opened at 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Opera House 
(see Music) last week, he was merely the 
center of the fiercest ticket crush in re- 
cent memory. 

So great was the anticipation that 
Hurok gave first crack to a select list of 
38,000 steady customers. By return mail, 
the elite bought nearly all 100,000 availa- 
ble seats for the Bolshoi’s 27 Met per- 
formances. Clawing for seats, the general 
public drove scalpers’ prices up and up 
finally to $150 a ticket. Many people sent 
to Hurok’s office signed checks with the 
amount to be filled in. The impresario 
wangled five additional Bolshoi perform- 
ances at Madison Square Garden. It only 
stirred the demand. Near nervous collapse, 
three Hurok telephone operators quit their 
jobs; an office girl was mobbed in a pub- 
lic library when she incautiously men- 
tioned her connections. 

Then it got sticky. New York's Li- 
cense Commissioner Bernard J. O'Connell 
charged that the 25 organizations that had 
bought tickets and were reselling them 
were doing so in violation of the law. 
None, apparently, had filled out affidavits 
as charitable or educational groups. But 
by the time he got around to serving sum- 
monses, says O'Connell, all but three of 
the groups had already sold all their tick- 
ets. The three: the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, the National Lawyers’ 
Guild, the National Council for Soviet- 
American Friendship. Of particular inter- 
est was the Soviet-American outfit, long 
cited by the Justice Department as a 
Communist front. It turned out that the 
N.C.S.A.F. was less interested in theater 
parties than in promoting its own left- 
winging ends, It was selling customers 
as many as ten choice seats apiece, and 
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The books are traditional drink 
recipe books. The delicate sub- 
ject is how to make a Martini— 
probably the world’s most popu- 
lar (and controversial) cocktail. 
Controversy to the contrary, the 
books do acknowledge Gordon’s 
Gin to be the original base of a 
classic Martini...as well as many 
other classic Gin drinks. It was 
the subtle dryness and delicate 
flavor of Gordon’s Gin that in- 
spired the Martini. First distilled 
in 1769 —still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic quality! 


ste GORDONS 
is 


100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + 90 
PROOF - GORDON’'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. J. 
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at box-office prices—plus a contribution 
to help “the circulation of information 
concerning life and activities in the So- 
viet Union.” 

When Commissioner O'Connell slapped 
all three organizations with summonses 
for selling without a license, Impresario 
Hurok got back about 60% of their tick- 
ets. It helped not in the slightest. After 
selling more than 100,000 tickets, Hurok 
was left with demands for 900,000 more. 
In the end, even Hurok was carried away. 
Spotting a weary woman with two small 
daughters on the Met’s S.R.O. line 20 
hours before curtain time, Sol Hurok im- 
pulsively gave them three good tickets 
marched off as the waiting line pealed 
hopefully: “Hurrah for Hurok! Hurrah! 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Snarl in the Line 

To Soviet Russia’s masters of the mind, 
cultural exchange does not include much 
exchange for the artists who perform 
abroad. They are expected both to win 
their hosts’ hosannas and return with the 
same dim view of the outside world as 
they had when they left. The formula: 
though Americans can be nice enough per- 
sonally, their culture is starved, purpose- 
less, oppressed, and altogether appalling. 

Last week word got out that one Soviet 
star had daringly snarled the party line. 
He was no less a personage than Choreog- 
rapher Igor Moiseyev, whose dance troupe 
scored a notable triumph in the U-S. 
last year (Trme, May 12). At home last 
December he stepped to the podium in 
Moscow's House of Actors and delivered 
an amazing travelogue. Said he: Even 
the most informed Russians are badly 
mistaken about U.S. culture. 

Moiseyev began by saying he would 
leave discussion of U.S. shortcomings to 
those “responsible for such things.” /.e., 
Communist propagandists. Then he spoke 
glowingly of Broadway's musicals ( West 
Side Story, My Fair Lady), the cornuco- 
pia of Manhattan’s super-drugstores, the 
infectious tempo of Manhattan's streets 
and the variety of its restaurants, the in- 
genious design of U.S. highways (better 
than Germany's), the superb discipline of 
orchestras accompanying his dancers, the 
“children’s land of enchantment” in Cali- 
fornia’s Disneyland. Moiseyev was not 
without a few gay barbs. He tweaked 
gaudy American advertisements for stiff- 
ening sales resistance; the incessant 
screaming of fire and police sirens in New 
York were annoying, and many U.S. 
movies simply a bore. For 34 hours, Moi- 
seyev enthralled 600 actors, dancers, musi- 
cians and writers. When he finished, he 
was asked to repeat the talk, this time be- 
fore Moscow's House of Journalists. 

Moiseyev did not keep the appoint- 
ment. The Ministry of Culture hauled him 
in for a “re-education” session that includ- 
ed a sound bawling-out for “lack of bal- 
ance.” According to the reports that got to 
the U.S. last week, Moisevev protested, 
voiced shock and chagrin at the ministry's 
reaction. But he would be more careful 
about what he saw and said in future. 


NIGHTCLUBS 


Harmonica's Return 
All you have to do is move the left 
framiscle on the portisduble from hard- 
istack with the muscles, using a fram- 
misanic embouchure Just practice 
this three times daily, but remember the 
fundamental rule: two stanistrings in the 
pedigrate of the bordistrich, but always 
with the left hand. 
—Jazz Critic Leonard Feather 


The dark, wispy little man with the 
high forehead and the doe-brown eyes 
raised his hands. Softly he blew into the 
instrument half-hidden between his palms. 
He could no more describe the magic 





HARMONICIST ADLER 
Home fo play. 


than could his friend Feather, after seeing 
a similar performance almost 20 years 
ago. There was no need. Haunting as a 
train whistle at midnight. evocative as a 
gutbucket trumpet, as clean as a bank of 
violins, the music made by Harmonicist 
Larry Adler, 45, transformed the tawdry 
basement nightclub. For a little while 
last week, the bandstand at San Fran- 
cisco’s “hungry i” nightclub seemed as 
big as a concert stage. 

After six years of life in England, the 
Baltimore kid had come home to play 
Gershwin, Debussy and Bach, Rachmani- 
noff, Ravel and Ellington. Whatever the 
piece, the pleasure of his fans was the 
measure of his welcome. 

Old Times & Bad Times. When Larry 
Adler left the U.S. in 1953, he seemed 
finished. Once he had earned as much as 
$200,000 a year with his harmonica; sud- 
denly he was ignored by employers who 
could not stand his noisy political ways, 
almost broke from prosecuting an incon- 
clusive libel suit against a charge that he 
was a Communist. But when he finally 
came back, a four-week engagement at 
Greenwich Village's Village Gate stretched 
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That 


"extra billion dollars" 


...What it would really mean 







aed Average 
Hourly Earnings 
2.50- 1940-1958 (Dec.) 
STEELWORKERS 
2.00- 
1.50- 







= 


ALL 
MANUFACTURING 
1.00- EMPLOYEES 
Source: 
50-— U. S. Dept. of Labor 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


How do steelworkers’ 


wages compare? 


They are far above the average of 
manufacturing employees and their 
margin has widened. The average 
steclworker gets $24.00* for an 
8-hour day—$6240 for a 2080-hour 
year, In addition, he gets generous 
benefits costing his employer an- 
other $4.86* a day on the average. 


*American Iron and Steel Institute 
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You've probably read about it. Officials of the United 
Steelworkers have been proclaiming that they're out to 
get a whopping big pay raise for their union. They say 
that giving the steelworkers an ‘‘extra billion dollars’’ in 
buying power would be a fine thing for everybody. 

But would it? 

You know the answer. Adding another billion dollars 
to wage costs could only lead straight to one more of 
those brutal, senseless rounds of inflation that we've seen 
repeated time after time in recent years. More dollars, 
yes; but dollars that steadily buy less and less. Everybody 
would be hurt. In the long run the steelworkers them- 
selves would be among the sufferers. 

Labor costs that keep pressing upward are a major 
cause of inflation. Inflation is the disease that has been 
gnawing away at the buying power of your dollars. 
Inflation is bad for everyone. Inflation robs us all. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











DISCOVER THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF F IMI 


NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC AM-FM DUAL 


SPEAKER Musaphomc RADIO 


If you’re tired of thin, fuzzy sound... 
then you owe it to yourself to see and 
hear this magnificent new AM-FM Radio. 
You get static-free FM with Automatic 
Frequency Control for accurate, drift- 
free tuning. Two 6%%-inch Dynapower 
speakers, phono-jack, tape recorder out- 
put jack, continuous tone control. Vernier 
slide-rule tuning, dial light. Push-pull, 


After coffee iv 


enjoy 








on-off switch. Fully molded cabinet back. 
Handsome, acoustically correct grille 
cloth. Eight tubes plus selenium rectifier. 


90-day warranty on both parts and labor. General 


tricCo.,Radio Receiver Dept., Bridgeport 2,Conn. 
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La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


Let this seal be your guide to quality 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., N.Y. @ 
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on to ten. And all of a sudden it 
good-money times again. 

Politics was not the only problem that 
ever bothered Larry Adler. For a long 
time there was the matter of talent. The 
son of a Baltimore plumber, he was tossed 
out of the Peabody School of Music in 
short order. Diagnosis: a tin ear. He was 
13 when he read that the Baltimore Sun 
was sponsoring a harmonica contest. He 
spent three weeks teaching himself to 
play, won, and wasted little time heading 
for New York. 

Mamma pleaded 


was 


“Larry, be a doctor. 
Be a lawyer. Be somebody.” But Larry 
looked up the leader of a harmonica 
troupe. One audition and he got the word: 


“You stink.” few weeks later he was 
signed on for a tour of the Paramount 
vaudeville circuit—then the boss of the 
show came to _ rehearsal. The voice 
rumbled across the theater: “This boy 
stinks.” In retrospect. says Adler, “there 
seems to have been a certain unhappy 
unanimity of feeling about me.” 

For a long while show business was 
tough indeed. Larry was in Chicago look- 


ing for work when he read a Variety ad 
Sid Grauman was casting in Hollywood. 
A wire went out to Grauman: THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST HARMONICA PLAYER IS 
AT THE CHICAGO THEATER. The wire was 
signed “Louie Lipstone.”’ the name of the 
head man at the Chicago Theater. Next 
morning, mildly conscience-stricken, Adler 
went around to explain. He walked in on a 
telephone conversation. “But I didn’t send 
you a wire!” Lipstone was shouting. Then 
he saw the harmonica player. He covered 
the mouthpiece and asked: “Did you, 
little bastard?” Adler nodded. Lipstone 
turned to the phone. “Yeah, that’s right,” 
‘The kid's great.” 
Dempsey & Duchin. By 1933, 
monicist Adler had begun to catch on 
and next vear he England. De- 
spite a mixed reception from 


you 


Har- 


went to 
the critics, 


he was a box-office smash. He married 
Eileen Walser, a London model, and began 
to tour the world. He was away so long 


that when he decided to come home in 
1939. no one remembered him. “I was 
offered a job,” he recalls ruefully, “in 


Jack Dempsey’s bar.”’ Then an appearance 
with Eddy Duchin got him started again. 
When World War II started, he traveled 
the world once more, entertaining troops. 
After that he settled in Hollywood and 
into its pinko parlor politics. 

It was in 1948 when a Greenwich 
Conn. housewife objected to his appear- 
ance in her town. Eventually Adler went 
back to England. Vaughan Williams wrote 
a piece for him; so did Darius Milhaud 
and Cyril Scott and Arthur Benjamin. In 
time, U.S. producers asked him to return. 
Now recording contracts are waiting along 
with nightclub engagements. “I'd like to 
alternate between the U.S. and the rest of 
the world,” he says, but there is no doubt 
that recognition at home is what pleases 
him most. “I played part of Porgy re- 


cently,” he recalls, “and a member of 
the cast told me, ‘You don’t play it; 
you sing it.’ That,” says Adler, “is what 


every musician is trying to do.” 
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(a few dollars could have made the difference) 

Yesterday, riding smoothly on the highway 

rusting junk in a “graveyard.”” What put it there? False 

economy when buying tires. Ordinary cord tires may be 
cheaper but nylon cord tires are stronger. 

No tire is 100% blowout proof. But you come closest 

with nylon. Nylon is more heat-resistant, so you're safer 


. today, 


at high speeds. Nylon is more resilient, so you’re safer at 
every turn. Nylon is more moisture-resistant, so you’re 


safer from water seepage. Nylon is more shock absorbent, 
so you're safer from impact damage. Doesn’t it make sense 
to spend a few dollars more and buy your family the best 
blowout protection there is: nylon cords. 

Today’s nylon for tire cord is stronger, more durable 
than ever. One reason: a growing share is produced by The 
Chemstrand Corporation, a top nylon supplier. When you 
buy your next car or tires, buy nylon cords. They’re safer! 


CHEMSTRAND NYLON G 


CHEMSTRANDO MAKES ONLY THE YARN; AMERICA’S FINEST MILLS AND MANUFACTURERS DO THE REST 


tHE CHEMSTRAND c 
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Pastoral Dean 


When Henry Dunster, first president of 
Harvard, became convinced that the Bap- 
tist position on infant baptism was sound, 
he felt that he had drifted so far from 
Puritan orthodoxy there was only one 
thing to do: resign. He would have been 
pleased at last week’s announcement of a 
new dean for Harvard Divinity School. 





Harvarp's MILLER 
New view of old divisions. 


Dr. Samuel Howard Miller will be the 
first Baptist dean in its 147-year history. 

Few people disapproved. “Perhaps,” 
said Baptist Miller, “we've reached the 
point where these traditional divisions are 
no longer terribly important—and we've 
learned to take each other less seriously.” 
Yet quite a few people were surprised at 
his appointment to succeed retiring Con- 
gregationalist Douglas Horton, 67: Har- 
vard, with such top scholars on its faculty 
as Paul Tillich, Richard Niebuhr, Amos 
Wilder, and Britain’s Christopher Daw- 
son, had chosen a parish pastor. 

Philadelphia-born Samuel Miller, 59, 
graduated from Colgate University, min- 
istered to Baptist churches in Belmar, 
Arlington and Clifton, N.J. before becom- 
ing minister of the Old Cambridge Bap- 
tist Church in 1933. In 1955, during Har- 
vard Divinity’s $5,000,000 renaissance, 
Pastor Miller became Professor Miller 
lecturing on pastoral theology at Harvard 
and the philosophy of religion at Andover- 
Newton Theological School. 

Tall, grey-haired Professor Miller's 
scholar colleagues are happy about his ap- 
pointment. “If you turn a scholar into a 
dean,” said one. “you are likely to end up 
with a frustrated man. Miller knows 
what's going on in the world of scholar- 
ship, but he isn’t going to be torn apart.” 

The author of four books, including 
The Life of the Soul, The Life of the 
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Church, The Great Realities, Dr. Miller 
has also taught a course at the Divinity 
School on the novels of Dostoevsky, Kaf- 
ka, Camus and Graham Greene. His other 
major interest, surprising for a Baptist, is 
liturgy. Said he last week: “I believe the 
act of worship is the church’s most dis- 
tinctive contribution to society. There is 
no other source of power which will en- 
able society to achieve any sort of unity.” 


The Samaritans 
And Moses said unto the people, Re- 
member this day, in which ye came out 
from Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 
Exodus 13:3 


Across the world this week Jehovah's 
people gathered, family by family, in huts 
and houses, slum flats and luxury apart- 
ments, to celebrate their Lord’s great act 
of deliverance—the Passover. It was the 
3,271st anniversary, according to Jewish 
reckoning, of that dark night when the 
Lord moved through Egypt, striking down 
the first-born, “from the firstborn of 
Pharaoh that sat on his throne unto the 
firstborn of the captive that was in the 
dungeon . . . and there was a great cry in 
Egypt; for there was not a house where 
there was not one dead.’ But each house 
of the children of Israel was marked, as 
the Lord had commanded Moses, with the 
blood of a lamb so that the Lord could 
pass over his people and spare them. 

Jews are commemorating Passover with 
chanted prayers and symbolic foods—the 
bitter herbs, the salt, the unleavened 
bread. But on one high mountain, near Je- 
rusalem, another people keep their Pass- 
over just as the Lord commanded Moses 
in the Book of Exodus, with the blood of 
lambs “without blemish” which are eaten 
in haste, loins girded for the sudden flight. 
These are the Samaritans. 

Rejecters Rejected. To Sunday-school 
boys, Samaritan is a name synonymous 
with “good.” But to the Jews of Jesus’ 
day, Samaritans were a despised people. 
In the 8th century B.C. the Samaritan 
kingdom was called Israel. When the As- 
syrians “swept down like a wolf on the 
fold,” they carried off most of the Israel- 
ites, leaving behind a destitute few who 
eventually intermarried with the invaders. 
Two centuries later, the Persian Cyrus 
freed the Jews of Jerusalem and returned 
them to their homeland; the Samaritans 
offered to help rebuild the temple, but 
were coldly rebuffed. 

The Samaritans retaliated by rejecting 
the Jews. They proclaimed themselves the 
true remnant of Israel. The Temple of 
Solomon in Jerusalem was not the true 
temple; the correct site, they said, was 
on Mount Gerizim, where Abraham took 
Isaac for sacrifice. There the Samaritans 
set up their own temple and held that 
there had been no prophet since Moses 
and no law save that in the Pentateuch. 

Persecuted by the Jews and Romans 
alike, the Samaritans dwindled again to a 
tiny community. Today they number bare- 
ly 350: about 200 near the Jordanian 





town of Nablus ( Biblical Shechem), and 
another 130 across the border in the Is- 
raeli town of Haik. 

Eat It in Haste. This week, as they 
have for the past six years, the Israeli 
Samaritans will journey to join their 
brethren for Passover on Mount Gerizim. 
Bearing gifts of clothes, toys and fruit, 
the 130 men, women and children will 
cross the border at Jerusalem’s Mandel- 
baum Gate, climb aboard buses for the 
70-minute ride to the sacred mountain on 
which they must remain during the whole 
seven days of Passover, in accordance 
with Jordanian security regulations. 

For one whole day they will prepare 
themselves for the paschal sacrifice by 
eating only milk products. Then, two 
hours before dusk, the men, in red tar- 
booshes and starched, white, ankle-length 
robes, will assemble around a shallow 
trench. Chanting the Pentateuch and an- 
cient Hebrew prayers, they will wait un- 
til dusk, then bring the lambs to the edge 
of the trench and cut their throats (Exo- 
dus 12:6), Fathers will mark the fore- 
heads of their first-born sons with blood. 
The priests will hand around bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread. The slaughtered 
lambs will be cooked. Facing the summit 
of the mountain, the priests will chant 
with mounting fervor as the Samaritans 





squat or kneel on the ground, wearing 
wide cloth belts and holding wooden 
staves—‘“and thus shall ye eat it; with 





your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, 
and your staff in your hand; and ye shall 
eat it in haste: it is the Lord’s passover.” 


Fit for Prayer 

When Brazil's famed Architect Oscar 
Niemeyer designed the chapel 16 years 
ago for Belo Horizonte (pop. 650,000), he 
was inspired by French Poet Paul Clau- 
del’s statement: “A church is God’s hangar 
on earth.” But to Belo Horizonte’s Roman 
Catholic archbishop, Niemeyer's hangar 


looked more like the devil's bomb shelter 
—a parabolic 


vault of glass and stucco, 





< Moanchete 
NIEMEYER’S CHAPEL 
New look at God's hangar. 
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The only 7-8 place all-weather transport built today exclusively for 
executive flying ... the roomy, comfortable, fast Beechcraft Super 18. 


How 


Who are the men you count on most to handle 
difficult assignments . . . to make the right decisions 
in distant meetings? Want more of them? You can 
have them. Immediately. Just multiply the ones 
you have . . . the men who already know your 
business and your problems. Just put them in more 
places each week with a Beechcraft Super 18. You 
and others get there and back, fast, in a fully- 
equipped “flying office.” Separate pilot compart- 
ment, private lavatory, food bar, airliner seats, 
lounges, office-aloft equipment, and walk-around 
room. Write today for more facts about the Beech- 
craft Super 18 and executive brochure, ‘““The Dollars 
and Sense of Business Flying.” 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR 


MS 760 JET 


to find more top men 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Super 18 is 
America’s only 7-8 place executive plane built today. 
Custom interiors. Pratt & Whitney radial engines 
provide a total of 900 hp for high-speed performance 
with a 3250 lb. payload. Airliner-type weather capa- 
bilities, flying up to 25,000 feet for smooth long- 
range trips —1600 miles non-stop. Cruises easily at 
215 mph. Top speed, 234 mph. Custom equipped for 
all-weather flying, with airliner-type dual instru- 
mentation, even radar. Complete depreciation, main- 
tenance, insurance and operating cost, as little as 4¢ 
per seat mile. Write for financing and leasing plans 
to Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


eechcraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Savings ... substantial new savings 
for life insurance buyers are now of- 
fered by Bankers Life Company of 
Des Moines, lowa. 

A new money-saving principle, ap- 
plied to premium rates, permits 
“quantity discount” on larger poli- 
cies. So the more insurance you buy, 
the more money you save. 

These new premium rate reduc- 
tions start with policies of $5,000 
face value. Reductions are even 
greater on $10,000 policies ... greater 
still on policies of $25,000 or more. 
It costs less now, to buy the insur- 


Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-49 
Des Moines, Iowa 


NGING 2s 


— 


Please send me complete information on your new “quan- 
tity discount plan” on the purchase of life insurance. 






ae 


—_— 


the more you BUY, the more you SAVE! 


ANOTHER ADVANCE FROM BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
OF DES MOINES, IOWA 


ance protection you want and need. 

Original per thousand rate reduc- 
tions, to which you are entitled un- 
der this new plan, hold through the 
entire life of the policy. .. bringing 
you savings, through the years, that 
can amount to hundreds of dollars! 

The Bankers Life representative in 
your community will give you com- 
plete information on this new insur- 
ance advance. He will show how it 
can work to save money in your indi- 
vidual case. Call him today. Or write 
to Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines, lowa. 


OVER 3 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE . . . POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS “/c COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities from New York fo Los Angeles 


*. 
»* = * * 

» * 
Over Years 
°, ~& 

‘- Servi’ 
Offering All Types of 
Personal Life Insurance 


Group Insurance 


Annuities 


Accident & Sickness and 
Hospitalization Plons 


NOW! SUBSTANTIAL RATE SAVINGS © 
FOR LIFE INSURANCE BUYERS 











with an emaciated Christ glaring from a 
huge fresco by Painter Candido Portinari. 
Worse, Architect Niemeyer and Painter 
Portinari were godless Communists. De- 
spite protests by Belo Horizonte’s Mayor 
Juscelino Kubitschek, Archbishop Dom 
Antonio dos Santos Cabral called the 
structure “unfit for religious purposes.” 
Weeds sprang up; the mosaic tiles be- 
gan to crack and fall; paintings were 
stored. In time, art lovers persuaded the 
government to maintain the church as a 
national monument and “a milestone in 
modern religious architecture.” Still the 
Catholic Church refused consecration. 
Last week the 16-year controversy was 
finally ended. The old archbishop had 
gone into virtual retirement; Mayor Ku- 
bitschek was President of Brazil: and 
Architect Niemeyer was an ex-Communist. 
After a long talk with Brazil’s national- 
monuments chief. Auxiliary Archbishop 
Dom Joao Rezende Costa agreed that the 
church has “great artistic significance and 
a spiritual atmosphere.” Refurbished by 
Architect Niemeyer, the old chapel was at 
last consecrated by Archbishop Rezende 
Costa before an enthusiastic crowd of citi- 
zens. Said the archbishop: “Now we can 
feel the wonderful art created here in 
homage to the Creator.” Said Architect 
Niemeyer: “Looks good. doesn’t it?” 


A Sword Is Raised 


“Stalin can't see into the election 
booth, but God can.” With this slogan, 
in Italy’s 1949 election, Catholic Action 
workers backed up the Vatican’s excom- 
munication of any Roman Catholic who 
gave his vote to the Communists. Last 
week the ten-year-old slogan was dusted 
off. The Vatican's Holy Office published 
a decree giving Catholics another set of 
instructions. It is not permissible, said the 
decree, “for Catholics to give their vote 
to those parties or candidates which, al- 
though not professing principles in con- 
trast to Catholic doctrine, nonetheless 

- unite with Communists and by their 
action favor Communists.” 

The situation that brought the decree 
was essentially a local one: in Sicily an 
aggressive, spectacled politico named Sil- 
vio Malazzo had broken away from the 
mainland Christian Democrats to lead an 
alliance of Christian Democrats, Commu- 
nists, Socialists and Fascists. He is facing 
his first electoral test in June, and Sicily’s 
Ernesto Cardinal Ruffini had asked the 
Vatican for ammunition. 

The Vatican decree did not specifically 
mention excommunication, though it re- 
ferred to the 1949 decree. Except in the 
most flagrant cases, offenders will be guilty 
only of grave sin against the church. 
But the decree is binding on Catholics 
everywhere, and it produced a strong reac- 
tion in Italy. Right-wingers were delighted 
(“A helpful clarification,” purred one 
news agency), and left-wingers, who had 
welcomed the election of Cardinal Ron- 
calli as a “liberal” Pope, were dismayed. 
Commented Rome's fellow-traveling news- 
paper Paese Sera: “We thought Pope John 
was a Pope of new coinage, but now he 
has raised a sword.” 
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Third largest and fastest-growing community 
—its built of aluminum 


Today, over 3,000,000 Americans live in mobile homes 
—most of them aluminum. What’s more — population 
studies indicate that in ten years, this figure will grow 
some seven times . . . reach 21,000,000 by 1970. 

With the trend towards ever-larger, more luxurious 
units, it’s going to take more and more aluminum to 
satisfy the demand for homes on wheels, now being 
produced at the rate of 150,000 a year. But more alumi- 
num for mobile homes means less aluminum for other 
U.S. needs... needs that will probably double by 1965. 
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Fortunately—in nearby Canada, Aluminium Limited 
has harnessed water power to create electricity to make 
aluminum. As in the past, an important part of this 
will help meet the United States’ increasing needs. 

Aluminium Limited sells no consumer products in the 
United States. Instead, it supplies primary aluminum 
to U.S. fabricators who have no smelting facilities of 
their own. It also contributes to the development of key 
industrial techniques—such as the welding that helps 
make possible the modern mobile homes of today. 


Aluminium 


Limited 


In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
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Paint covers America 
from stem to stern 


On barn sides. On boat hulls. On cars and 
houses. Wherever you look, paint covers and 
protects. 

Scores of private companies compete to 
produce paint products. This competition 
makes for a wider choice of paints at prices 
everyone can afford. 

Much money and many financial services 
are needed to make this possible. Commer- 
cial banks help provide both. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
a leading lender to American industry, is 
proud of the part banks play in helping 
business, big and small, better serve the 
nation’s needs for paint. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














A new move to 


Champion announces a new move to bring you 
better service. Now—a Customer Service Repre- 
sentative is as close as your telephone. 

These new Champion field representatives are highly 
trained, experienced men with graphic arts back- 
grounds. They know paper from start to finish. 


And they know how to get directly to the heart of 


paper and printing problems. 








They're here to help you ¢ By keeping you informed 


of new developments in Champion's progressive 
paper program ¢ By helping to expedite problems 
of production, press performance, delivery and the 
like ¢ By being at your call, any time, for product 
data, technical promotional assistance, any service 
need. Champion papers perform better because 
Champion people have service in mind! 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio / Mills at Hamilton, Ohio... Canton, N.C. ... Pasadena, Texas 


District Sales Offices in New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. 


CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 


SCIENCE 





100 Million-Mile Test 


At the World Congress of Flight, which 
the Air Force assembled last week among 
the slot Vegas, Nev. 
Dr. Edward Teller described a scheme to 
explode a nuclear charge 100 million miles 
away from the earth. The purpose would 
be to test a key assumption of Einstein's 
theory of relativity: that every kind of 
radiation (light, infrared 
radio waves. X rays and gam- 


travels at the 


machines of Las 


electromagnetic 
ultraviolet 
same speed 
a second. 


ir charge is exploded too 


miles 








If the nucl 


million miles from the earth, it will re- 
lease all kinds of radiation at the same 
instant, According to relativity theory, 
the waves should still be traveling to- 
gether when they reach the earth nine 


minutes later. But if gamma rays, for in- 
to travel measurably faster 
through the 


prove 


infrared vacuum of 





space, relativity. the supreme law of the 





universe, will have to be revised. 

This spectacular exneriment is not 
scheduled, only talked about. But it 
should be too difficult to perform. 





4 powerful nuclear charge need only be 
in orbit 


Since its speed will not 


asted free of the earth and set 


the sun 





same as the earth's, it will move 


steadily away. When it gets far enough, 
it can | loded by a radio signal or 
a timing mechanism. 


Educated Sateilites 
S llit sophisticat- 
any which 


they are expect- 


tellites are getting more 


few tumbled 


ed. The 


through space; now 








to perform all 
maneuvers. The Air 
II, whose 


embarrassingly 


sorts of complicated 


Force's Discoverer 
re-entry capsule c»me to earth 


close to northern Russia 
¢ NATIONAL AFFAIRS), Was as 
gadgets as a watch is ft 
The main purpose of its gadg 
s the 


keeping the 





of works. 
seemingly 
satellite horizontal in 
tion to the surface of the earth 


etry w 





simple tosk of 





helow 
a necessary step toward effective photo- 
graphic 
Its heart w 
age made by Dynamics Corp. of 





onnaissance, 


18 an inertial-reference pack- 





America. 
Through an intricate system of tiny gyro- 
it gave Discoverer II a continuous 
sensing of its motion and attitude in space. 
When the second-stage rocket separated, 
the inertial-reference package squirted jets 
of high-pressure helium out of orifices in 
the rocket’s side, bringing it to a horizon- 
tal attitude. Then the rocket motor fired 
driving the second stage into an orbit. 
Once in orbit. the little jets went back 
into action. To keep the satellite horizon- 
tal, they had to make it turn just as fast 
ed the earth: one revolution, one 
turn. This was done by an infrared scan- 
ner, which watched the line of the horizon 
ahead and released little spurts of gas to 
keep the satellite’s attitude stable. This 
complicated operation have 


scopes 





as it ci 


seems to 
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worked well. As Discoverer II circled the 
earth, its directional radio signals kept at 
a steady level. If Discoverer had not 
stabilized properly, they would have 
tuated as the satellite wobbled. 
Paddle Wheels for Power. Oddest- 
looking satellite yet Is one scheduled for 
launching month by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration to 
test the possibility of sending 
the neighborhood of Venus. 
point in such a probe unless radio com- 


been 





next 





a probe to 
There m= no 





nunication can be maintained act 
nillion miles. the nearest 

Venus. Transmission over this 
reauires a lot of ywer. Chemical bhat- 
ble. Nuclear-p« vered 
promising but have not 











teries are too fee 


batteries are 


SPHERE 
Contains 120-Ib 


instrumentation payload 


One paddle always 
faces the sun 


\ 


SOLAR CELLS 
(both sides) 


been developed sufficiently. The best bet 






ur cells, which capture energy from 
sunlight. 

rhe paddle wheel satellite is esigned 
to make the most of the sun’s energy. Its 
main body will be a 28-in. sphere covered 

ith a thin metal skin. Out of it will pro- 
trude four paddlelike surfaces carried on 
upports and arranged in such a 


is sol 








way that one of them will always face 
fairly accurately toward the sun. Both 
surfaces of the paddles will be covered 
with a mosaic of cells made of thin 





sheets of a photoelectric material ( prob- 
ably silicon) that turns sunlight into elec- 
tricity. The paddles will be folded when 
the satellite is in the nose of its launch- 
ing rocket and will snap into position as 
soon as it is space-borne. The array of 
solar batteries is expected to develop as 
much as 400 watts, about enough to run a 
small toaster. Most of the energy will be 
stored in nickel-cadmium batteries. When 
triggered by a signal from the earth, the 
batteries will power the ellite’s radio 
transmitter. 

The first paddle-wheel satellite will not 
try for Venus, but will follow a long ellip- 
tical orbit that will take it about 30,000 
miles from the earth. It will carry various 
instruments, but its principal job will be 
to answer promptly when spoken to. If 








all goes well, it will draw on its stored 
solar power and speak in a loud radio 
voice. Then its designers can judge wheth- 
er a transmitter of this type can be made 
loud enough to be heard from Venus. 


Little Inhabited Stars 


When astronomers (or science-fiction 
writers) speculate about nonearthly kinds 
of life, they generally think of strange be- 
ings existing on planets revolving around 
a star that is at the proper distance to 
keep them reasonably warm. Astronomer 
Harlow Shapley, former head of the Har- 
vard Observatory, has figured that there 
are probably 100,000 life-bearing planets 
in the Milky Way galaxy. Last week 
Shapley suggested that the universe may 
contain another class of celestial bodies 
that could sustain life. They are neither 
planets nor true stars, and are somewhere 


PADDLES 
—— Located off center so 
that paddles will get 
maximum sunlight 
= es 


\ | 


As satellite emerges from nose cone, 
assembly springs open like an 
umbrella. 


Energy used to recharge batleries. 


ME Diagram by V. Puglisi 








in between the two in size—perhaps 100 
times bigger than the planet Jupiter or 
rooth the size of the sun. 

These “Lilliputian stars’ do not glow 
like regular stars; the pressure and tem- 
perature inside them are not high enough 
to support the thermonuclear reactions 
that keep stars hot. But they need not be 
cold. “The heat to support life.” said 





Shapley, “would come from their in- 
teriors, and they would not be dependent 
on a sun as we are. In such bodies, 


radioactive might 


pro 


thorium or potassium 
ide a source of energy.” 

kind of life that might develop on 
the surface of a small, central-heated 
star would not resemble earthly life. It 
would have to get along without light 
except perhaps faint starlight, and it 
would have to cope with 
and probably atmospheric pressures enor- 
greater than are felt on earth. 
But there is no reason why life in such 
a place could not evolve into intelligent 
forms. 

Dr. Shapley does not know how many 
such bodies exist in the Milky Way gal- 
axy. They cannot be seen with the biggest 
telescopes because they give off no visible 
light, only a little infrared. But he sus- 
pects they may be even more numerous 
than visible stars. 
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Mian who 
«never uses” 
the railroads 


The food he’s eating ... 
The airplane he’s riding in... 
The car waiting for him 

at the airport... 
nn 
The new ranch house 


he'll sleep in tonight... 


They’ve come to him all or part of the 
way on the railroads — either as 
raw materials, as component parts, 
or as finished products. 


Man who “never uses” the railroads? 
There’s never a day when he doesn't! 


Railroads carry more of the things you 
use than any other form of transporta- 
tion. And they save you money, too 
— because railroads are a low-cost 
way of shipping freight. 


Financially sound, progressive, and 
strong railroads are essential to a dy- 
namic American economy and to our 
national defense. It is of vital interest 
to everyone that the railroads be given 
the equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity upon which their health de- 
pends — now and in the future. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





BUCKMINSTER FULLER’S OKLAHOMA CITY ARENA 


SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL’S BANQUE LAMBERT PROJECT 


The New Architecture 


In no century did architects set out 
more consciously to create their own 
unique vision of a brave new world than 
in the 20th century. Frank Lloyd Wright's 
prairie houses were meant to open on a 
new democratic vista, where individualism 
and variety could prevail. In Germany, 
the Bauhaus scrapped pilaster, pediment 
and ornaments and created buildings with 
flat roofs and walls of glass. In France, 
Le Corbusier prophesied skyscraper cities 
where man’s habitation would be “a ma- 
chine to live in.” 

How well has this revolution succeeded? 
And where does it go from here? In an 
ambitious effort to answer these questions, 
the American Federation of Arts this week 
opens a major exhibit in Washington's 
Corcoran Gallery. Titled “Form Givers at 
Mid-Century,” the show, sponsored and 
organized by Time, will move on to Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Museum in June, 
then tour the nation. Gallerygoers at the 
Corcoran will see models and photographs 
of 66 pivotal buildings, set off by panel- 
sized color transparencies, which provide 
a sampling of the best in 20th century 
architecture. 

The show selects five as master form 
givers—the late Frank Lloyd Wright, Wal- 
ter Gropius, Mies van der Rohe, Le Cor- 
busier, and Alvar Aalto. Of the second 
generation, eight are singled out as lead- 
ers: Architects Marcel Breuer, Wallace K. 
Harrison, Philip C. Johnson, Richard J. 
Neutra, Eero Saarinen, Edward D. Stone, 
Engineer R. Buckminster Fuller, and the 
firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Re- 
viewing the past, assessing the present, 
and eying the future, the show leads to 
two major conclusions: 1) modern archi- 
tecture has now clearly swept its early 
Beaux Arts enemies from the battlefield; 
2) its architects, secure in their conquest, 
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Aqooor 


Ezra Stoller 


are moving on to new and more exciting 
adventures in structure. 

Too Much Glass. As building after 
building in the exhibition shows, the ma- 
jor debt of the U.S.’s younger architects 
is owed to Chicago’s German-born Lud- 
wig Mies van der Rohe. His bronze- 
sheathed Seagram Building, shown glow- 
ing against Manhattan’s skyline, is a mas- 
terful exposition of how the steel cage can, 
by the very economy of its means and 
richness of its texture, become a master- 
piece, But in the most advanced projects, 
it is equally clear that few architects now 
consider themselves blind Mies followers. 

The reaction is recent, caused in part 
by the miles of glass facades that have 
resulted from Mies’s approach in the hands 
of less talented practitioners. Says Archi- 
tect Philip Johnson, a onetime Mies col- 
laborator: “Mies is such a genius. But I 
grow old and bored.” Eero Saarinen quiet- 
ly insists: “There does not have to be as 
much glass as Mies says.” Says Edward 
D. Stone: “I am beginning to long for a 
feeling of permanence and monumentali- 
ty.” To all of this, Mies rumbles: “They 
say they are bored with my objectivity. 
Well, I am bored with their subjectivity.” 

Significantly, nearly every future proj- 
ect in the Form Givers exhibition is con- 





ceived in prestressed concrete. What at- 
tracts architects is the possibility of once 
again giving buildings a sculptured rather 
than a thinned-down look. As they move 
into a new world of tapered columns, 
arches and warped shells, engineers are 
once again welcomed back into drafting 
rooms, bringing with them new and dar- 
ing structural solutions. 

Ornament, once equated with tattooing, 
now reappears in building after building 
in the form of screens, grilles and .even 
finials. In place of reflected skyline and 
cloud patterns bouncing back from vast 
glass slabs, architects are tucking glass 
back and out of sight, concentrating on 
giving back to architecture the play of 
light and shadow. Symbolism and histor- 
ical evocation are suddenly staging their 
first comeback in over a quarter of a 
century. 

Pace Setters. With the quickening in 
the architectural air even’ the oldtimers, 
once content merely to refashion their 
own styles, have turned innovators again. 
Le Corbusier's small French chapel at 
Ronchamp shows that the man who first 
put the box on stilts now leads in the 
move toward sculptural plasticity. Re- 
doubtable Frank Lloyd Wright, who once 
made his houses hug the earth, built Man- 
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STONE'S COLUMBUS CIRCLE MUSEUM 


hattan’s still unfinished Guggenheim Mu- 
seum of reinforced concrete in the form of 
a giant snail shell resting on its smallest 
point. Even the austere Mies van der 
Rohe, in his proposal for the Bacardi 
office building in Santiago, Cuba, has de- 
signed a templelike reinforced-concrete 
building, with shadows playing around the 
frieze and fluted columns in the great 
classical tradition. 

The models for future projects give a 
dramatic preview of the new architecture 
to come. Among the stylesetters: 

@ Eero Saarinen’s T.W.A. Terminal for 
Idlewild (Tre, March g), a bold and 


sculpturesque winged form in concrete 
expressive of flight. 

@ Banque Lambert, Brussels, a project 
designed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill's 
top designer, Gordon Bunshaft (whose 
Lever House was the ultimate in glass 
slabs), with Engineer Paul Weidlinger. 
Using precast, prestressed concrete with 
great discipline, Bunshaft has created a 
rhythmical facade with all the richness of 
an Italian palazzo. 

@ Philip Johnson’s New Harmony Shrine, 
New Harmony, Ind., a bell-shaped struc- 
ture with shingle roof that unabashedly 
owes its inspiration to Hindu temples, yet 
proved so complicated that an IBM ma- 
chine took two weeks to calculate its com- 
pound curves. 

@ Edward D. Stone’s museum for A. & P. 
Heir Huntington Hartford Jr., a ten-story 
concrete structure that will sit on an 
island in Manhattan’s Columbus Circle. 
Turning his back on the glass-brick walls 
he used for Manhattan’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, Stone has designed a monumental 
facade of white marble, enriched by por- 
phyry and verd antique marble medallions 
over the columns of the arcade. Admits 
Stone: “The resemblance to Venice, the 
Ca’ d'Oro and Doges Palace, is probably 
unmistakable.” 

@ R. Buckminster Fuller’s latest world of 
geodesic domes, already tapped by archi- 
tects for everything from Union Tank Car 
Co.’s roundhouse to theaters, factories 
and banks, and soon to be used for the 
U.S. Trade Fair in Moscow. Bucky's lat- 
est, a 407-ft.-diameter dome for the Okla- 
homa City Arena, has acquired five saddle- 
shaped canopies, will shelter 15,000 
spectators. Fuller confidently predicts a 
day when aircraft companies will turn out 
dome shelters for whole cities. 


Each-Otherness 


Chicago’s Art Institute, the third most 
important museum in the U.S. (after 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan and Washing- 
ton’s National Gallery), has a new di- 
rector: owlish John Maxon, 42, who made 
his reputation for lively exhibitions and 
museum-community cooperation as direc- 
tor of the comparatively tiny museum of 
the Rhode Island School of Design. 

Since the resignation of Daniel Catton 
Rich last year, the Chicago Institute has 
been run by Acting Director Allan Me- 
Nab, with a powerful assist from strong- 
minded Katherine Kuh, curator of paint- 
ings and sculpture. McNab will stay on 
as director of administration (staff: 405), 
thus freeing Maxon for matters of art. A 
bachelor, Maxon was born in Salt Lake 
City, trained at Manhattan’s Cooper Un- 
ion Art School and the University of 
Michigan, took his doctorate at Harvard. 

Maxon’s creed: “ ‘Museum’ is no syn- 
onym for ‘graveyard,’ ‘antique shop’ or 
‘warehouse.’ Personally, I believe that the 
museum must show its treasures with 
awareness of salesmanship and showman- 
ship which is evident in a first-rate shop 
window or a Broadway show.” Last week 
the new boss briskly proposed some 
changes for Chicago: “I hope some time 
to restore chronological sequence in the 
displays, and I should like to re-establish 
the American wing. Also I want to have 
two galleries devoted to Chicago art. We 
have an obligation to the local public.” 

“That all depends,” says Katherine 
Kuh, ‘on how it is done.” Muses Maxon: 
“In some areas of American life there 
is a thing called togetherness, but in 
museums we have each-otherness, and 
that is even harder to bear.” 


PAINTER OF THE RAINBOWS 





MOUSY, stoop-shouldered little genius 

in steei-rimmed spectacles, Pierre Bon- 
nard has sometimes appeared thin and small 
against the sunset immensity of his impres- 
sionist forerunners. But this week a sparkling 
retrospective exhibition at Washington's Phil- 
lips Gallery made plain that Bonnard did not 
follow the impressionists so much as fulfill 
them. Bonnard’s art is impressionism freed 
from dazzle, pomp and optical theory for 
the service of feeling alone. 

In fact, the heirs of impressionism deserve 
a better label than post-impressionism, with 
its overtone of depreciation. The greatest 
post-impressionist, Cézanne, turned the bril- 
liant palette of impressionism into a kind of 
three-dimensional mosaic, a building material from which 
he built a new illusion of space. Bonnard, the other branch 
of the fork, transformed the same palette into poetry, spon- 
taneous as breathing, modest and insidious as a dream. 

It generally takes swagger to get quick glory, even in 
art, and Bonnard had none. Born bourgeois in 1867, Bon- 
nard studied law to please his father, and art to please 
himself. Gauguin inspired him to switch permanently to 
painting. He found a model named Marthe who suited 
him, and bundled her south to the Midi. They finally set 
up housekeeping in a little villa at Le Cannet overlooking 
terraced olive and almond groves with the Mediterranean 
beyond. Sea, fruit, sunshine, the glow of Marthe’s flesh, 









PIERRE BONNARD 


the dark contrasting sheen of their dachs- 
hund, flowers, the trees and the soft airs 
were his joys and his chief materials. 

When strangers sought him at the villa, 
Bonnard would pad out to meet them at the 
garden gate, blandly regret that “M. Bon- 
nard is out.” Back in the house he tacked 
huge canvases to the wall and dabbed at 
them with colors arranged on a china plate. 
Achieving something that suited him, he 
would snip it out and ship it to his dealers. 
Connoisseurs began buying Bonnards at mod- 
est prices; living simply, he had no money 
worries. His chosen life remained much the 
same until his death twelve years ago at 
79, when he left a studio full of pictures 
valued at about $2,000,000 and hotly contested by his 
heirs (Time, March 9). 

Nature was Bonnard’s intimate tutor, but no vain one; 
he never held a mirror up to her. What he strove for and 
kept reaching for was the evanescent sense of revelation in 
nature—tremulous and transient as a rainbow. 

Such moments can be glorious, and Bonnard’s art was 
to seize and fix them for all time. His Piazza del Popolo 
has the quality of a good dream about to vanish. The 
Terrace shimmers, billowing like a veil before the onrush 
of huge forces. And finally Early Spring, which seems 
so gentle at first, is heaving, budding, bursting, beckon- 
ing, filled with wet splendors and bright pangs of delight. 
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ROME NEVER LOOKED like this nacreous vision 
f the Piazza del Popolo, painted by Pierre Bonnard. 
As in a dream, the fruit vendor's gold suffuses all. 


THE TERRACE (191t) expresses Bonnard’s sophisti 


cated vet passionate animism in somber terms. Storm 


threatens: sunlight winces; trees crouch trembling. 











Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 


of Bonnard’ $ own genius. ‘Despite its obvi ious debt. to the g 
ters of impressionism, the canvas is looser and more tyrieat 





than theirs were apt tu be, and less concerned with optical 
facts. Here fact flowers into visual truth, felt as well as per- 
ceived. “Such,” says Collector Duncan Phillips, “is spring.” 
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All figure-facts present and accounted for- whatever the business youre in! 


Complete, accurate, up-to-the-instant data in your 
hands That’s par for the course with 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines: either 
numerical accounting machines for control operations; 
or typing accounting machines for descriptive control 
operations; or Sensimatie to Punched-Tape or Card 
equipment that prepares hard-copy records and, as a 


on time! 


by-product, punched tape or cards for subsequent 
electronic data processing. Want to see how fast your 
accounting can get? How highly automated? How 
easily a Burroughs Accounting Machine wraps up 
any number of jobs? Just call our nearby branch 
office today. Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
3urroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's 


Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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MEDICINE 





Friendly Fever? 


When children get sick, the commonest 
symptom is fever, and the first thing 
that most physicians do is try to get the 
temperature down. Despite the prevalence 
of this practice, it may be all wrong, 
says Stanford University’s Dr. Alan K. 
Done in Pediatrics. When they rush to 
prescribe one of the hundreds of anti- 
fever drugs now marketed, physicians are 
attacking the symptom, not the under- 
lying disease, and may be interfering with 
one of nature’s defense mechanisms, says 
Pediatrician Done. And although some 
youngsters’ miseries seem to be the result 





PEDIATRICIAN DONE 
Don't sweat it out. 


of, fever, other children with a high tem- 
perature are as happy as clams, so in 
their case the treatment is “more for the 
benefit of the parents or the physician 
than the child.” 

Unless the temperature goes above 
106° F. (which it rarely does), says Dr. 
Done, it is unlikely to do any harm; he 
doubts that 104° will cause any damage 
even over several days. And there are 
definite disadvantages in fighting the 
fever. Left alone, the temperature and its 
fluctuations are valuable clues to what 
ails the child. Diagnosis is hampered by 
antifever drugs, which may conceal im- 
portant signs—most notably in rheumatic 
fever—and prove actually detrimental. Al- 
ways present are the dangers of allergic 
reactions and overdosage. 

The habit of bundling up a feverish 
child in flannel pajamas under heavy 
blankets in an overheated room to make 
him “sweat it out” is also bad, Dr. Done 
suggests. It makes no sense when anti- 
fever drugs are being given, because their 
effect is to promote heat loss—which the 
bundling prevents. A moderat* room tem- 
perature and light covering that allows 
the heat to escape are better. Often it is 
equally important and more effective to 
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make sure that the feverish child gets 
plenty of liquids to make up what he 
loses by sweating. 

There are some cases where a carefully 
chosen antifever drug is what the doctor 
should order after thorough diagnosis, 
Dr. Done concedes. But in general he 
agrees with Manhattan's late Physiologist 
Eugene F. Du Bois: “Fever is only a 
symptom, and we are not sure that it is 
an enemy. Perhaps it is a friend.” 


° 
Psychological Murder 

Whether there is poetry or not, there is 
some harsh truth in the 1930 song hit 
You're Driving Me Crazy. Long experi- 
ence with patients at Maryland’s Chestnut 
Lodge, a private hospital for the mentally 
ill, has convinced Psychiatrist Harold F. 
Searles that “the individual becomes schiz- 
ophrenic partly by reason of a long-con- 
tinued . . . unconscious effort on the part 
of some person or persons... to drive 
him crazy.” It would be inane to suggest 
that this is the only cause of the varied 
and complex conditions lumped together 
as schizophrenia, Dr. Searles admits in 
the British Journal of Medical Psycholo- 
gy, but it is frequently a factor. 

There are many motives and mech- 
anisms. Most striking motive, albeit un- 
conscious, is “the psychological equiva- 
lent of murder .. . an endeavor to de- 
stroy the other person (for which there 
is no legal penalty). Also common, says 
Dr. Searles, is the need to get rid of 
“threatening craziness in oneself,” achieved 
by telling another member of the family, 
“You're crazy.’ Most powerful of all, 
thinks Dr. Searles, is the utterly un- 
conscious need to drive somebody else 
crazy so that an unhealthy state of mutual 
dependence can continue despite anxieties 
and frustrations. 

As if in advance rebuttal of charges 
that such things cannot really happen, 
Psychiatrist Searles cites his own experi- 
ence with a woman patient who seemed to 
be trying to seduce him while talking in- 
ternational politics. ‘Responding on these 
two unrelated levels,” he says, “I found it 
such a strain that I felt as though I were 
losing my mind.” In this case, sanity and 
psychiatry won. 





Families of patients who have been in 
mental hospitals for a long time usually 
do not want them home, says Charles L. 
Rose in Mental Hygiene. On the social 
service staff of the VA Hospital in Bed- 
ford, Mass., Rose found from a survey 
that many relatives do not expect the 
hospital to effect a cure and really do not 
want it to—they regard it as a place of 
detention, not healing. They are more 
comfortable feeling that the case is hope- 
less: if the patient never improves, he can 
never be sent home where “there is no 
room” and the family’s ranks have closed 
against him. 

From the combination of Searles-Rose 
data, there emerges a family conspiracy 
not only to drive a man crazy, but also to 
keep him that way. 








Smoking & Cancer (Contd.) 


Ever since Dr. Ernest L. Wynder cham- 
pioned the view that heavy cigarette 
smoking is a major cause of lung cancer, 
he has been challenged to produce the 
substances in tobacco smoke (or tar) 
that do the damage. Last week the Amer- 
ican Association for Cancer Research, 
meeting in Atlantic City, took Wynder’s 
word for it that he has now run the 
number of tobacco-tar fractions capable 
of causing cancer up to eight, with the 
end not yet in sight. 

Working with Dr. Dietrich Hoffmann 
at Manhattan's Sloan-Kettering Institute. 
said Dr. Wynder, he has found in the tar 
no fewer than 17 hydrogen-carbon com- 
pounds of the polycyclic group (i.¢., with 


Alfred 
RESEARCHER WYNDE 
Don't drag to the butt. 





several carbon rings in the molecule). 
Nine have been exonerated, but to the 
six already known to produce cancer on 
the backs of mice the Wynder-Hoffmann 
team has added two more—3,4-benzflu- 
oranthene and 1o,11-benzfluoranthene. 
But these chemicals occur only in minute 
quantities in cigarette tar. 

These amounts, Dr. Wynder conceded, 
are not enough to explain the recent 
startling increase in lung cancer. So, he 
argued, either there are other cancer- 
causing substances still undetected, or 
there is something that may seem innocent 
by itself but increases the effect of these 
cancer-stimulating factors. Laboratory re- 
search is now aimed at reducing the tar’s 
content of polycyclic hydrocarbons, either 
by achieving more complete combustion 
or by adding a catalyst to the tobacco. 

No smoker himself, Dr. Wynder de- 
spairs of persuading 55 million Americans 
to quit the habit. But to make it safer, 
he urges manufacturers to use low-tar 
tobaccos and the most potent filters they 
can find. For smokers themselves he rec- 
ommends: try to cut down, inhale less, 
never smoke down to the butt—not more 
than half of a king-size cigarette—be- 
cause 60% of the tar is in the last half. 
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STENOTAPE 
iS BOTH 

[1] A Hi-Fi Dictating- 

Transcribing Machine 


[2] Concert-Quality 
Tape Recorder 


Relaxed dictation doubles execu- 
tive productivity @ Doubles sec- 
retary's capacity @ 2-hr. tape, 2 
speeds @ 30-ft. range “mike” 
records meetings @ Built-in loud- 
speaker @ Guaranteed jamproof 
© Great home entertainer @ AC, 
car, boat operation 


@ Price includes microphone, re- 
usable standard tape, take-up 
reel, deluxe carry case, exclusive 
tape index & log pad @ Finger tip 
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Long Fight in St. Louis 


No sooner had New York’s Samuel I. 
Newhouse added the St. Louis Globe- 


| Democrat to his chain in 1955 than he 


ld 


began trying to put a new shine on the 
103-year-old daily. As publisher he in- 
stalled Richard H. Amberg, who boosted 
local coverage, gave big play to public- 
service projects. In the process, Amberg 
shuffled some job assignments, replaced 
few staffers who left the paper. These 
changes convinced the St. Louis unit of 
the American Newspaper Guild that the 
Newhouse management was going in for 
a wholesale head-lopping. Last February, 
deeply suspicious of Newhouse, 332 mem- 
bers stalked off their jobs. 

By this week, with neither side giving 
an inch, the Globe-Democrat strike had 
become one of the longest and bitterest 
in recent U.S. journalism. 

Positions of Strength. Both sides con- 
sidered themselves in strong positions. The 
St. Louis guild is aggressive and well 
heeled, over the years has brought mini- 
mum newspaper salaries to a scale second 
only to New York. With members draw- 
ing up to $80 a week strike pay, the guild 
says that only four have reported switch- 
ing to new, permanent jobs, only 
have taken part-time jobs to last out the 
strike. Last week the guild laid plans to 
put out its own morning daily. 

As for Newhouse, he admits that the 
Globe-Democrat has lost about $2,000,000 
in advertising revenues since the strike 
began, estimates that it may cost him as 
much as $1,000,000 more to get the paper 
back to its prestrike position. Newhouse 
is now transferring Globe executives tem- 
porarily to other jobs within his chain, 
has managed to cut his out-of-pocket 
strike costs to some $20,000 a month. At 
that rate, with a dozen other moneymak- 
ing papers in his string, Newhouse can 
afford to hold out indefinitely. With the 
guild demanding to know in advance of 
Newhouse’s reorganization plans so it can 
intercede for affected members, Newhouse 
refuses, insists on a free hand to make 
operational changes for efficiency’s sake. 
“I’m not optimistic about an agreement,” 
said Newhouse last week. “The strike 
might go on for a year.” 

The Public Interest. So far, the only 
apparent beneficiary of the strike at the 
morning Globe has been the bigger, richer 
afternoon Post-Dispatch. Since the strike 
began, the Post-Dispatch has jumped 
60,000 in daily circulation to 465,000. 

But last week the Post-Dispatch indi- 
cated that it would gladly give up the 
gains to get back the Globe-Democrat. 
Said the public-service-minded Post-Dis- 
patch in an unusual editorial: “‘There is a 
public interest in the publication of two 
separate, independent newspapers in this 
community. We believe the public inter- 
est calls for an early settlement. In all too 
many American cities, newspaper compe- 
tition has disappeared. The Post-Dispatch 
oes not want to see that happen here.” 
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Farmer's Friend 

“We don't say ‘swine’; we say ‘hogs,’ ” 
explained the editor. “We don’t say ‘not 
intended for human consumption’; we say 
‘not fit to eat.’ We try to remember that 
we're telling a story to a man who doesn’t 
have much time to read and no big library 
handy to look up the odd words.” 

So well does Editor Carroll Streeter’s 
monthly, 82-year-old Farm Journal fol- 
low that formula—telling down-to-earth 
stories in down-to-earth prose—that it 
has achieved an audience concentration 
unmatched by any other major specialized 





Russell C. Hamilton 


“FARM JOURNAL'S” STREETER 





Casting pearls about hogs. 
magazine; with a circulation of 3,119,366, 
the Farm Journal is read by fully half the 
nation’s farmers. 

Thinking Boy's Filter. This week, 
plump with ads and solid with facts, the 
four regional editions of the Farm Journal 
dropped heavily into country mailboxes 
the land. “Hold wool for higher 
prices,” it briskly warned. ‘Finish selling 
wheat. Prices are at their peak.” As al- 
ways, the features were gingham-crisp: 
“New Pay-Offs with Plastic Mulch,” 
“How to Sell Bulls for 30% More,” and 
“Need Bees? Make a Bed for Em.” The 
farmer's wife got a new recipe for Danish 
raspberry pie, and the farmer's daughter 
learned that if she had light brown hair 
she should use clear red or red-orange lip- 
stick. For the small fry, the Farm Journal 
ran plans of a hobbyhorse with a body 
fashioned from the oil filter of a tractor. 

Editing such copy, the Farm Journal’s 
Streeter is as much farmer as newsman. 
He grew up on a South Dakota livestock 
ranch, graduated with a degree in agricul- 
ture from Iowa State College in 1923. 
After college, he caught on with the Cedar 
Rapids (Iowa) Gazette as its first farm 
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George Gund, President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


A NEW SYSTEM GIVES THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY BETTER CONTROL OF COLLECTIONS 


This Cleveland bank carries close to 40,000 real estate 
loans. To handle the flood of monthly statements and 
payments, the bank has set up a centralized system. 
This gives them automated control over payments made 
to 69 offices and lets them offer the same loan policy to 
customers at all branches. The customers like it. Their 
payments are prompter and the money paid in is avail- 
able for the bank’s use the same day. 


The raw materials of the system are punched cards 
and special forms. The cards go into electric accounting 
machines which pick up loan information, compute in- 
terest, and automatically print-a finished statement on 
the form. This is complete and ready to mail. The same 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS 


machines also isolate the cards that represent delinquent 
loans—a very accurate way to keep tabs on past-due 
accounts. The form is a Moore Speediflo, the bank’s 
control in print. 


“The Moore man’s knowledge and experience were 
invaluable in setting up this system,” says Mr. George 
Gund, President of the bank. To find out just how' 
valuable his services can be to your business, no mat- 
ter what sort of control you need, write to the nearest 
Moore office. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas; 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories me 


ioe. 
throughout the U. S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Carib- 
bean and Central America. 
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editor, spent days skidding down muddy 
: 4 , roads to dig out stories in long, back- 
Now! Philco “Brief-Case’ Portable TV fence chats with farmers. Says he: “When 


you're looking for news, there’s nothing 


with remote control for only *189°° a ulking 








ting out yourself and 
to sources.” 

Kitchen Talk. The Farm Journal does 
its energetic best to cultivat 
Nine regional editors spend most of their 
time prowling al 


its sources. 









about farms, Government 
stations and university “Ag” departments. 
On a recent trip, Dean Wolf, one of 











the magazine’s three Midwestern editors 
stumbled across three major items for his 

futures list in one day: a tractor rig 
' that on one t plowed, spread fertiliz 





pulled ow and spread insecticide; 





an experiment that took piglets from 
their mothers by surgery and raised them 
in disease-free surroundings; and an op- 
erating “pig factory’ which successfully 
used new techniques (Time, March 9g) 
to raise s in one building from birth 
to marketing day. 











In addition to his regular regional cov- 
erage, the Farm Journal’s Streeter urges 


Philco New-Matic Slender Seventeener 


“On.” “Off.” “Change channels, please.” New-Matic does it with 
a squeeze! Slender Seventeener is 11% inches thin! Has a fin- 


his home-office staff of 15 farm-savvy 

7, < “the hec ot . an | . 
ished back. New two-tone colors, vinyl leather and alligator editor the best that money can lure 
ind scouting can turn up—men and wom- 


finishes. Bright, sharp 17-inch (overall diagonal) picture! ; 
en with 


: Powerful Predicta wrap-around chassis. Built-in antennas, 
See Phileo Remote Control Portables at your dealer's now! to help improve life on the farms”) to 
: p play hooky from the mag: 


1issionary spirit, who are anxious 





izines com- 










in downtown Philadel- 


fortable building 





phia and roam the country. Streeter him- 


self still likes to drop in unannounced 
on a farmer, politely decline the invita- 








| tion into parlor, and spend hours in 
i | the kitchen talking crops. 
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larged control panel is from an |-T-E K-Line circuit breaker. Introduced just last year, the 








arts to an I-T-E substation, painted here by artist Ned Seidler: (left to right) primary switch, transformer, and circuit breakers. En- 


K-Line broke the design barrier for new safety and economy. 


STEP UP TO LOWER-COST ELECTRICITY 


As a substitute for backbreaking labor, electric power can't be 
matched in today’s industry. Nor can its unbelievable low cost 
But many manufacturing companies still don’t realize that they 
could buy their power at lower prices. The way is simple 
Electricity is cheaper at higher voltages. Then to make it usable, 
1-T-E offers these completely integrated local substations 
Power passes through a main switch to a transformer where 
it is reduced in voltage. Then it is divided into main circuits pro- 
tected by circuit breakers. This arrangement saves the users 
money two ways: lighter, less-costly powerlines and lower rates 
from the utility company. In the growing trend toward higher 


1-T-E CIRCUIT 


voltage power, |-T-E substations have earned a reputation for 
consistently superior quality and performance. Yet the amazing 
fact is they cost no more. Would this combination interest you? 


Divisions: « Switchgear * Small Air Circuit Breaker * Transformer 
& Rectifier * Special Products « Greensburg + BullDog Electric 
Products « Victor Insulators *« Kelman Power Circuit Breaker 
Subsidiaries: The Chase-Shawmut Co. « Walker Electrical 
Co. « Wilson Electrical Equipment Co. In Canada: BullDog 
Electric Products Co. Ltd. » Eastern Power Devices Ltd. 


Canadian Porcelain Co. Ltd. 


BREAKER COMPANY 
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QYAL 


NEW GUARANTEE! Famous Royal reliability is now backed by 
a unique one-year guarantee. And famous Royal economy means 
more work every hour... faster, easier, without fuss. 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! Choose the perfect type style 
for your own special business personality. You'll find a hand- 
somely distinctive ‘‘trademark"’ among Royal's 74] distinguished 
type designs. 


EASIER OPERATION! Exclusive Magic® Margin and Twin- 
Pak®—the instant-changing ribbon fingers never touch—spare 
muss and fuss, save time and cut fatigue. 


FREE TRIAL, BETTER TRADE-IN! Call your Royal Representa- 
tive for a free demonstration today. You'll find him listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book. Your old typewriters are 
worth more than you think in trade. 





Now guaranteed for a full year, there are already more 
Royal Typewriters in office use than any other make. 


~minded ROYAL 


PATRICIAN, one of 74 Royal type styles Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World's Largest Manufacturer of Typew 
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The New Pictures 
Count Your Blessings (M-G-M). A 


vague young Englishman (Tom _ Hel- 
more ), known to his friends as “‘a bit of a 
clot.” has a parting word for the suave 


Marquis de Valhubert (Rossano Brazzi) 
who is flying off for a London leave dur- 
ing World War II. “Look up old Grace.” 
Old Grace is his young fiancée. The 
marquis looks Grace up—and down. “We 
will marry immediately,” he announces. 
They marry. Four days later the mar- 
quis heads back to the wars, and poor 
Grace (Deborah Kerr) has nothing to do 





Brazzi, Kerr & CHEVALIER 
Stitching rugs and getting weedy. 
but stitch rugs and eat for two (Sigi is 
born at the height of the blitz). Nine 


years later she is still stitching rugs and, 
as her father (Ronald Squire) puts it 
“getting a bit weedy.” The Marquis of 
Valhubert has been 1) captured by the 
Germans, 2) interned by the Russians, 
3) ordered to the Sahara, 4) transferred 
to Lake Chad, 5) shipped to Ceylon, 6) 
posted to Damascus, 7) rushed off to 
Dienbienphu. 

The rest of this elegantly furnished, 
tastefully Metrocolored film, in which di- 
rector Jean (A Certain Smile) Negulesco 
has tried to turn Nancy Mitford's nit- 
witty high-society farce (Tre, Oct. 15, 
1951) into a conventional comedy, devel- 
ops into a fairly funny, mildly sophisti- 
cated what-is-it, rather like an interpola- 
tion of The Diary of a Chambermaid with 
the last six books of the Odyssey. 

When Ulysses comes home at last, his 
Penelope is so stunned at the sight of 
him that she can only shake his hand and 
stutter civilities. ‘Was Dienbienphu aw- 


ful?’ “Yes. Toward the end of the siege 
we ran out of wine.” “That must have 
been awful.” “Yes.’’ A honeymocn breaks 


the ice, but the relationship refreezes 
when the marchioness discovers that her 
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marquis keeps a woman on the side. and 
maintains any number of “little 5-to-7" 
friendships. From this point the comedy 
evolves into an earnest lecture, delivered 
by the marquis’ uncle (Maurice Che- 
valier), on the merits of marriage in the 
Gallic manner. The French. according to 
this movie, understand these things bet- 
ter. Perhaps, but they certainly under- 
stand these things well enough not to 
lecture people about them. 

Still and all, for the customer who 
wants a little sentimental education, this 
is a pretty pleasant way to get it. Ac- 


tors Chevalier and Brazzi ooze the old- 
world charm. Actress Kerr is lovely to 
look at, and in a comedy role reveals a 


subtle sense of humor and a refined capac- 
ity to express it. And the script is often 
amusing in a mildly risky way. “When I 
think,” the heroine rages, “he was making 
love to all the others at the same time!” 
And her father replies with gentle horror: 
“Surely not at the same time.’ 


Tempest (DeLourentiis; Paramount), 
billed as “an overwhelming human storm,” 
is all too obviously just a gigantic blast of 
hot air. Tempest rages for more than two 
hours, probably more than $3,000, 
ooo to produce—even though most of the 
big scenes were shot on the cheap in Yu- 
goslavia. More than 3,000 Yugoslav peas- 
ants and some 4,500 cavalrymen of the 
Yugoslav army are employed as camera 
fodder. To top it off, nine big names 
(Silvana Mangano, Van Heflin, Viveca 
Lindfors, Geoffrey Horne, Oscar Homol- 
ka, Agnes Moorehead, Helmut Dantine, 
Finlay Currie, Vittorio Gassman) have 
been stacked on the billboards like a 
packet of insurance policies. 

The insurance policies, unfortunately, 
look impressive on celluloid than 
they do on paper. Actress Lindfors, as 
Catherine the Great, does almost nothing 
but flare her nostrils and writhe imperial 
smiles. Actor Horne, as the ensign on gar- 
rison duty, cannot even say Bielogorsk, 
the name of the village he is stationed in. 
And Actor Heflin is so effectively con- 
cealed behind a home-grown field of or- 
ange chin wheat that it is hard to tell 
whether he is acting or not. 

The story is based on The Captain’s 
Daughter, a novella by Alexander Push- 
kin, in the same that the fat lady 
in the circus is based on the slender girl 
she used to be. For example, the fall of 
Bielogorsk is the climax of a vast and 
violent scene of carnage in which cannons 
roar and hundreds fall. In the book Push- 
kin disposes of the incident in little more 


cost 


less 


sense 


than a sentence: “The rebels ran up to 
us and rushed into the fortress.” But 
the camera work by Aldo Tonti is often 


good in a wild, panoromantic way, the 
color has a silvery, subarctic tone, and the 
fiery, dainty Yugoslav horses seem to 
come curvetting out of a fairy tale. Nev- 
ertheless, Producer Dino (War and 
Peace) DeLaurentiis, by overexciting 
the plot, has not made time fly, but Tem- 
pest fidget. 





IS AMERICA 
STILL 
GROWING? 


Today—and every day — 
11,000 babies are born in 
the U.S. This means more 
needs, more business, more 
opportunities for every- 
one. Get all the heartening 
facts on America’s growth 
and how it affects you. 


Write for free booklet 
about your great future. 
THE ADVERTISING COUN- 
cIL, Box 10, Midtown Sta- 
tion, New York 17, N. Y. 
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--»Rooms that glow 
with graciousness... 
are rooms where only 
DuMont will do. 


The Versailles 21, 
authentically styled, 
custom hardwood 
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New full-colour Bermuda Brochure 
and vacation kit. Mail coupon today! 
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The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
Dept. T94A, 620 5 Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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Wolf’s Head Oil 


Outstandingly 
different 


Wo tr’s Heap provides the kind of difference 
that really counts. With Wo.r's HEAD, you 
get smoother engine operation . . . fewer repair 
bills . . . add less oil between drains. That’s 
because WoLr’s HEAD is 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania . . . Tri-Ex refined three important 
extra steps . . . and scientifically fortified for 
superior premium quality. Wo.Lr’s Heap is 
tough .. . long-lasting . . . gives 
you more miles of complete pro- 
tection per quart. Prove the 
difference yourself—try 
Wotr’s Heap, today. 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL 


REFINING CO., INC. 
Ol CITY, PA. 
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Born. To Mel Tormé, 33, cream-voiced 
crooner, once known as “The Velvet Fog,” 
and Arlene Tormé, 28: their first child, a 
son (Tormé has two sons by an earlier 
marriage); in Hollywood. Name: Tracy. 
Weight: 9 Ibs. 11 oz. 


Married. Walashan Prince Mukarram 
Jah Bahadur, 25, grandson and direct heir 
of the 74-year-old Nizam of Hyderabad 
(often called “the richest man on earth”), 
son of Azam Jah, 52, Prince of Berar, 
whose “polo ponies and worthless wenches” 
were too much for the Nizam, who dis- 
owned him in 1956; and Esra Birgen, 21, 
a student at the University of London and 
daughter of a prominent Turkish family; 
in London. 





Divorced. Hugh Marston Hefner, 33, 
publisher of Playboy magazine; by Mil- 
dred Hefner, 33, who charged desertion; 
after ten years of marriage, two children; 
in Chicago. 


Died. Alfred Nu* Steele. 57, board 
chairman and chief executive officer of 
the Pepsi-Cola Co., onetime vice presi- 
dent of the Coca-Cola Co., who in 1955 
became the fourth husband of Cinemac- 
tress Joan Crawford; of a heart attack; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Eduard Alexander van Beinum, 
58, one of the world’s outstanding or- 
chestra conductors, who shaped the post- 
World War II reconstruction of Amster- 
dam's famed 71-year-old Concertgebouw, 
transpolar commuter who since 1957 had 
directed both the Concertgebouw and the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic: of a heart at- 
tack; while rehearsing on the podium in 
Amsterdam. 


Died. Eric Blom, 70, scholarly, Swiss- 
born music critic for the London Observ- 
er, who spent eight years (1946-54) edit- 
ing the 8.350,000-word, nine-volume fifth 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians; in London, 

Died. James Gleason, 72, wispy. slang- 
spouting cinemactor who _ inevitably 
turned up as the prizefight manager, the 
private eye, the top sergeant or the politi- 
cal crony in scores of films, from Here 
Comes Mr. Jordan to The Last Hurrah, 
onetime Broadway playwright who hit the 
big time in 1925 with /s Zat So? (618 
performances ), later wrote plays with fat 
cast lists in order to provide work for 
actors; of chronic asthma; in Hollywood. 


Died. Julius Howland Barnes, 86, Du- 
luth industrialist, onetime president (1921- 
24) and chairman (1929-31) of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, sometime trouble- 
shooter for his friend Herbert Hoover: of 
a heart attack; in Duluth. 


* For Nu 
Steele (Northwestern 
Northwestern ). 
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Literary find 


In addition to 11 color pages 
of early California paintings, 
Part IV of How the West Was 
Won includes a rich example 
of the fine historical writing 
found only in LirE—a ’49er’s 
own exciting account of life 
in a rip-roaring mining camp. 


New Negro star 


Sidney Poitier, bright star of 
the Broadway hit Raisin in 
the Sun, is generally recog- 
nized as the finest Negro actor 
in the history of American 
theater. Lire Entertainment 
Editor Tom Prideaux tells 
how Poitier rose to stardom. 


Peekaboo boxing 


Every fighterin Cus D’Amato’s 
stable, including the heavy- 
weight champion Floyd Pat- 
terson, is a skilled peekaboo 
boxer. Life's pictures show 
how this unorthodox defense 
helped D’Amato’s tigers to a 
fine 75-3 won-lost record. 





The hues of heaven 


If you think of stars as white 
or yellow against a dark night 
sky, a new world awaits you 
in Lire this week. Six pages of 
spectacular pictures recent- 
ly taken at Mt. Wilson-Palo- 
mar Observatories show full, 
fiery hues of the firmament. 


Springtime, U.S.A. 


It's Spring and the fun-time of preparing and planting 
is here. This week, as amateur gardeners launch their 
annual assault on the earth with hoe and spade, LIFE pre- 
sents an unusual worm’s-eyeview of the proceedings 
and shows some of its pretty, gaily-costumed devotees. 
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growing threat to the dollar 


An invitation to every business, 
industrial and community leader 
to strike a blow against Inflation 


“Already the dollar has lost 32¢ in 
purchasing power since World War 
II. The underlying forces of infla- 
tion continue to work. 

“Disturbing? Yes. Inflation cheats 
everyone. It plays no favorites. 

“Those who are fighting the battle 
against inflation know it’s not going 
to be easy to win this fight. But it 
MUST be won. And if it is to be 
won, it calls for the united efforts of 
everyone who is concerned with preserving the 
value of the dollar. 

“The life insurance companies are suggesting 
a course of positive action to millions of Ameri- 





by HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President, INstrruTE 
or Lire INSURANCE 


cans through messages appearing in 
newspapers across the country. 

“If you are already engaged in an 
anti-inflation program, the material 
which we have prepared as part of 
our own effort may suggest some 
new thoughts and approaches to 
you. As others outside of our busi- 
ness have expressed an interest in 
these materials, we are offering it to 
all businesses, industries and com- 
munities. 

“Never was your influence and leadership more 
needed than in this campaign against the grow- 
ing threat to the dollar.” 


The special anti-inflation kit now available includes the following materials: 


@ Two easy-to-read booklets — one gives the quick facts 
about inflation, one offers more complete information. 


© Posters —for display where you see fit in plants, offices, 
stores and where space may be available to you. 


® Mailing pieces —leaflets for you to send out with your 
mail and through other distribution channels. 


© Speech material —for talks to women’s groups, service 
clubs, local business and industrial organizations. 


®@ House magazine material — suggested articles and 
ideas. 


© Advertising reprints—reprints of Institute of Life 
Insurance anti-inflation advertisements now reaching 
46 million persons. 


@ Suggestions on how to get the most out of all the 
special materials offered. 


May we send you a sample of this kit? If you believe 
any or all of it can be of use to you, you can order 
additional material from the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance at cost. Or, you may reprint whatever suits your 
needs best. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





Py ! Institute of Life Insurance (T-5) 
Mail now for | 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
‘ | Please send me your sample portfolio containing the 
further details | special anti-inflation material. 
P | 
Just fill out this coupon } Name 
or attach it to your | 
Address 
letterhead — 
| City Zone State — 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 

Sparkling Signs 

U.S. production, recovering all of its 
recession drop, is at a new high, The re- 
covery has not only been faster than many 
an economist dared forecast a few months 
back, but has actually been faster than 
official figures showed. The Federal Re- 
serve Board announced that overall in- 
dustrial production in March rose to 147% 
of the 1947-49 average, a point more than 
the previous record of 146% in February 
1957. The FRB also revised upward its 
February industrial output figure from 
144%, as previously announced, to 145%. 
Most encouraging was the fact that the 
extra boost in production has come from 
nondurable goods (see chart). Economists 
are hopefulsthat durable goods will pick 
up faster, give the economy a new push. 

Pacing the spiraling output of durable 
goods is steel production, which last week 
was the largest in history. U.S. mills, oper- 
ating at 93.5% capacity, produced 2,647,- 
ooo net tons of steel. And many a sign 
points to the steel boom as being more 
than mere strike hedging. Steel’s key 
customers, U.S. auto and truck manufac- 
turers, last week scheduled their best per- 
formance of the year. Auto output neared 
the 2,000,000 mark, 34.7% ahead of last 
year, and truck production was 36.8% 
ahead of the same period a year ago. 
Brisk April buying has firmed industry 
hopes for a 6,000,000-car year (including 
a brisk 500,000 imports) and automakers 
have already started lining up steel for 
1960 models. 


PRODUCTION RISE 


1947-49=100 FEDERAL RESERVE INDEX 
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Encouraged by rising consumer buying. 
appliance makers have increased their pro- 
duction schedules, and some are adding to 
plant facilities. The Norge Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. last week announced 
that it will boost second-quarter produc- 
tion 90% over the same period last year. 

Other signs of boom: 

@ Capital spending this year will be 649% 
higher than in 1958, hitting an estimated 
$34.2 billion, according to a survey by 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

@ Personal income in March rose to a new 
high of $368.6 billion at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate, a gain of $3.2 billion 
from February's previous high of $365.4 
billion. 

@ Private housing starts in March rose to 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1,390,000 from 1,320,000 in February. 

@ Department store sales last week were 
18% above the level of a year ago. 

@ Gross national product in the first quar- 
ter increased to a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of $465 billion, up from $453 
billion in the fourth quarter last year, the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
reported in a preliminary estimate. 





e ° 
Bright Awakening 

After four weeks in the doldrums, the 
stock market came to life last week, 
pushed into uncharted territory. The 
Dow-Jones industrials clipped through the 
old high of 614.69, climbed 18 points 
for the week to a new record of 624.06. 
Reflecting week-by-week increase in car- 
loadings and higher rail earnings, the 
Dow-Jones railroads climbed to a new 
1959 high of 168.92, up 5.81 for the 
week, and highest since 1956. What en- 
couraged Wall Street about the advance 
was that the market leadership came from 
such old-line blue chips as American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and International 
Business Machines, which topped 600 be- 
fore sliding back at week's end. Behind 
the market advance was a growing realiza- 
tion by investors that 1959 will be a 
far better year than most had expected. 
The boom is already being reflected in 
earnings (see below), 


Third Man at the Table 


As they got ready to bargain on a new 
contract, steelmakers and union seemed 
well aware last week that there will be a 
third man at the table: the public. Both 
sides were firing off statements designed 
to win friends and influence people. United 
Steelworkers President David McDonald, 
who had rejected the steelmakers’ request 
that he freeze wages, demanded that the 
steelmen freeze prices for the life of the 
new contract, and still give 500,000 steel- 
workers higher wages and benefits. This 
would be “justified.” McDonald argued, 
by the industry's heavy profits (see below) 
and the rising productivity of the workers. 

“Economic nonsense,” replied the 
twelve firms representing the steel indus- 
try. It would be “completely unlawful” 
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INLAND STEEL’s BLocK 
Out to hold the line. 


for them to freeze prices, said the firms; 
nor had they any intention of granting 
wage boosts, “the primary cause” of infla- 
tion. But not all steelmen were so sure 
that the industry could not freeze prices. 
Chairman Joseph Block of Inland Steel, 
one of the twelve companies negotiating, 
said that if the union held the line on 
wages, “that would enable us to hold the 
line on steel prices.” 

Sharp Movements. The steelmen’s ne- 
gotiating committee also argued that pro- 
ductivity per man-hour in the steel indus- 
try went down 74% from 1956 through 
last year, while labor costs went up 19%. 
Next day the Labor Department issued 
the latest productivity figures. and they 
seemed to back management's claim. Pro- 
ductivity in steel had indeed declined in 
and 1958, said the report. But both 
management and labor were quick to agree 
that the new figures would have no bear- 
ing on negotiations. Reason: they could 
be misleading. 

Productivity in steel, explained Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Ewan Clague, 
traditionally varies more widely with the 
business cycle than in other industries. 
Steel productivity dips sharply with a 
business slump, because production drops 
faster than layoffs. Productivity comes 
back quickly when business recovers, be- 
cause production rises faster than new 
employment. As steel production has re- 
bounded from last year’s recession low, 
said Clague, productivity has climbed 
steeply. 

Behind the Scenes. Though both labor 
and management experts predicted a strike, 
Government officials feel just the opposite. 
They think that a walkout will be averted 
—or be no more than a token stoppage— 
because the public is watching the bar- 
gaining so closely. President Eisenhower 
is reportedly pleased with the prenegotia- 
tion squabbling, because it shows that la- 
bor and management know they are on 
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the spot, will think twice before assuming 
public responsibility for an inflationary 
steel price rise. 

Industry knows that it would have a 
hard job making a price rise stick this 
year, therefore has stiffened its back to 
any wage hike that would force one. Wash- 
ington gossiped that Dave McDonald has 
already been told privately just what he 
can get at the bargaining table: a package 
wage hike in the area of S¢-10¢ an hour. 
Some steel officials, though they insist 
publicly they would have to pass any wage 
boosts along in prices. privately admit 
that they could give the union a modest 
package without a price hike. 


Shiny Quarter 


Corporate profits in the first quarter of 
1959 rose to $47 billion, an alltime peak. 
So Government statisticians estimated last 
week, as glowing first-quarter earnings con- 
tinued to come out. 

With furnaces pouring steel at record 
tonnages, the steel industry reported prof- 
its high, and still on the rise. Jones & 
Laughlin reported first-quarter earnings of 
$1.97 a share (v. 17¢ last year) on record 
sales of $236.4 million, predicted the sec- 
ond quarter will be even better. Armco 
Steel announced first-quarter earnings of 
$1.43 a share, more than 100% over a year 
ago. Equally soaring reports came from In- 
land Steel (‘new first-quarter records”), 
Kaiser Steel (76¢ v. 46¢), Pittsburgh 
Steel (66¢ v. a loss last year), Detroit 
Steel (83¢ v. a loss last year), Allegheny 
Ludlum ($1.18 v. 19¢) and Granite City 
(up 70% to a near record of $1.62 a 
share). Only Lukens Steel was off the 
trend ($1.06 v. $1.54 last year), but ex- 
pects the second quarter to be better. 

General Electric’s first-quarter profits 
were up 7% over last year, announced 
Chairman Ralph J. Cordiner, to 60¢ a 
share v. 56¢ in 1958. Ford Motor Co. 
reported the best first-quarter and the 
second-best quarter in its history, rang 
up consolidated earnings of $2.46 a share 
v. ss¢ last year. Du Pont’s President 
Crawford H. Greenewalt told stockhold- 
ers that the company’s first-quarter earn- 
ings increased “perhaps 709)" on a 22% 
rise in sales. Said Greenewalt: “In 1959, 
sales will be substantially ahead of those 
realized in 1958 and will perhaps estab- 
lish a new record.” 

Other notable pickups in quarter earn- 
ings (per share): 


AUTOS 


New Driver at Buick 

Buick has jolted along a rough road in 
the last few years. After banner 1955, 
when it sold 737,879 cars and held third 
place, Buick skidded steadily to 263,890 
sales and fifth place last year. Trying 
desperately to arrest this slump, Buick 
Boss Edward Tillottson Ragsdale, 61, rad- 
ically remodeled the 1959 Buick. But in 
this year’s first quarter, when all other 
General Motors models rode up, Buick 
sunk to seventh place as sales slipped 
another 11%, and its market share dipped 
from 6.6% to 4.9%. 

Word went round Detroit that G.M. 
was ready to scrap well-liked Ed Rags- 
dale. Finding a replacement was not easy: 
few of G.M.’s success-conscious comers 
wanted to take on Buick’s woes. One 
G.M. veep, so the story went, was offered 
Ragsdale’s job, nervously said no: “This 
is a promotion I don't deserve. Can't you 
please find somebody else to reward?” 

Last week Ed Ragsdale announced his 
retirement. G.M. handed his job to Ed- 
ward Dumas Rollert, 47, boss of its Har- 
rison Radiator Division at Lockport, N.Y. 
Like Ragsdale, Engineer Rollert moved 
up via manufacturing instead of sales. He 
joined G.M. out of Purdue (33), rose in 
the AC Spark Plug Division as metallur- 
gist, chief tool-and-die designer, assistant 
works manager. During the Korean war he 
managed the Kansas City, Kans., Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac plant, made his mark 
by converting it into G.M.’s first dual- 
purpose plant, turning out cars and F-84F 
Thunderstreak jet fighters at the same 
time. For his good work, he was made 
chief of Harrison in 1955. 

Rollert, who likes to play chess or golf 
in his spare time, is faced with a real 
puzzler in Buick, No one knows why the 
*59 Buick has done poorly. Automen guess 
that it is too radically styled, too low and 
hard to get into, has a cramped back seat. 
In any case, Rollert starts with one big 





; Robert L. Smith 
Burck’s ROLLERT 


In to stop the slump. 


advantage over Ragsdale. Ed Ragsdale 
took over when Buick was at its peak. 
Ed Rollert’s Buick has hardly any place 
to go but up. 


CORPORATIONS 
Dial Three for One 


Some 12,000 stockholders gathered in 
a Bronx armory last week for the annual 
meeting of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., by far the biggest such meet- 
ing in history. Previous record: 4,700 at 
Standard Oil (N.J.) meeting last year. 
The big drawing card: a vote on the 
proposed three-for-one stock split. On 
hand to keep the proceedings moving 
smoothly were 250 ushers and hostesses, 
plus a catering staff of 200 that served 
box lunches (ham, beef and nut-bread 
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PAY CUT OF $68,992 was taken by 
General Motors Corp. Chairman 
Frederic G. Donner in 1958. Donner 
got $373,508 in salary, fees and bo- 
nuses v. $442,500 in 1957. Ex-Presi- 
dent Harlow H. Curtice got $354,585 
last year, $266,515 less than in 1957. 


proved by CAB for five airlines, Na- 
tional, Eastern, Northeast, North- 
west and Delta. Rates will be cheaper 
than bus or train in some cases, e.g., 
New York-Miami air coach night 
fare one way $38.61 including tax v. 
$47.70 by train or $38.89 by bus. 





1958 1959 

CHEMICALS MISSILE COMPETITION for Air THERMOELECTRIC POWER, 
Allied nowaay $ 68 = Force Titan’s inertial-guidance sys- generated by converting heat direct- 
i el oy 3 tems was won by G.M.’s AC Spark ly into electricity (Time, April 13- 
iamond Alkali , 76 Plug Division over American Bosch 20), will be developed for Navy by 
Monsanto Chemical 34 71 Arma Corp. Contract’s worth: about Westinghouse Electric and Carrier 
Stauffer Chemical 78 1.03 $300 million in next few years. Corp. Contracts for oil-fired proto- 

types total only $536,475, but are key 
te ae Gets 65 70 RUSSIAN AUTO, the Moskvitch step to future direct generation of 
North pte props "a0 90 407, will be offered for sale in U.S. electricity from atom reactors. 
Consolidation Coal 35 56 this summer for under $2,000. Four- 
Container Corp 31 38 cylinder four-seater has top speed of LIPSTICK BATTLE is raging over 
Owens-Illinois Glass ‘80 98 70 m.p.h., claims 36 miles per gallon. proposed U.S. ban on 13 coal-tar dyes 
Minneapolis-Honeywell “él ‘a5 in lipstick coloring because tests 
Sieanas 65 121 AIR COACH fare cut of 25% on show they injure animals. Almost all 
Rénuc Riek Co ‘92 120 Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday (be- cosmetic makers who use the dyes 
praia 37 56 tween 10 p.m. and 4 a.m.) was ap- claim they do not injure humans. 
Texas Instruments 34 74 
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O predict the 

course of the 
stock market, Wall 
Streeters have tried 
everything from the 
height of tides to 
the frequency of 
sunspots. The most 
practical tools are charts that show the 
price changes of individual stocks as 
well as the action of the market as 
a whole, Chartists are powers in the 
Street; on what their charts show, in- 
stitutions, mutual funds and thousands 
of individual investors buy and sell. In 
this select group of experts, who can 
often send a stock zipping up—or down 
—the leading chartist is generally rec- 
ognized to be Edmund W. Tabell, 55, 
the tall (6 ft. 24 in.), mustached vice 
president and research director of Wal- 
ston & Co. Tabell keeps 2,500 charts, 
biggest number on Wall Street, has used 
them to score a topflight record in pre- 
dicting market swings. Says Samuel L. 
Stedman, partner of Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; “Ed Tabell is the best 
bird dog on the Street. When he points, 
you better look.” 

For the past decade Tabell has been 
pointing up. In 1948, when the Dow- 
Jones industrials were around 180 and 
Wall Street was expecting a drop, Ta- 
bell predicted an intermediate rise to 
250, a rise to 450 by the mid-1g50s. 
In the 1953 recession downturn, Tabell 
wrote that “this is the last buying op- 
portunity” before a market rise that 
would “break through the 1929 top of 
386 and carry to the 500-600 level by 
the late 1950s." In 1957 he predicted 
the market, then around 500, could work 
down to 430 (it hit 419.79). Later he 
noted, “The bull market is good for 
another two years.” 


Ben Martin 


W. HAT Tabell uses chiefly in judging 
the market is his 1,400 “point and 
figure” charts of individual stocks. For 
the complete technical picture he also 
charts daily market volume, number of 
issues traded, new highs and lows, and 
odd-lot trading. For point-and-figure 
charts (also used by other chartists) he 
notes each change of a point or more in 
a stock (4 point if the stock is under 
20). By the pattern thus established, he 
determines whether a stock is going to 
move straight up or down or merely 
back and fill. In an upward move, he 
forecasts the “objective,” i.e., the price 
at which the stock should be sold. In 
a move down, he forecasts the level 
where it should be bought. 

The reason why charts can predict a 





EDMUND TABELL 





rise, says he, is a simple one. “When 
the top officers know that a company 
has taken a turn for the better, they 
start buying the stock themselves, or 
tell their friends, This buying shows up 
on the chart. As a new pattern forms, 
it is not hard to project what the stock 
should do.” 

A year ago, when American Motors 
was seesawing between 11 and 14, Ta- 
bell noticed what he calls a “strong 
technical pattern,” predicted an “upside 
potential” of 34 if the stock got above 
14. When it did rise, leveling off around 
34, Tabell’s chart showed a new poten- 
tial of 44. American Motors sold as 
high as 43} by January, then slid back 
to 254 before climbing back to 38} last 
week. Tabell admits that charts are far 
from infallible; often two chartists will 
arrive at opposite conclusions. There- 
fore, when a stock attracts Tabell’s 
attention by its price movements. he 
sends aides to see the company and 
check on the “fundamentals” of earn- 
ings, sales and dividends. He will not rec- 
ommend a stock unless the fundamen- 
tals support the pattern on his charts. 


ABELL, born in Brooklyn in rgo4, 

went to work after high school for 
Babson’s Reports. In 1927 he went to 
Wall Street as a bond salesman, but left 
in the spring of 1929 to join an import- 
export firm. When business sagged, Ta- 
bell, who had been active in amateur 
dramatics, decided to try the legitimate 
stage. In 1931 he was rehearsing for a 
minor part in Mae West’s The Constant 
Sinner when his son Tony (now an aide 
at Walston & Co.) was born, He was 
fired for skipping rehearsals. Says Ta- 
bell: “Had Tony arrived at a different 
time, I might still be on the stage.” 
Tabell went back to Wall Street as a 
salesman, began to learn the point-and- 
figure charting technique. became a 
partner in Walston & Co. in 1948. 

As head of Walston’s research and 
institutional departments, Tabell makes 
$100,000 a year, travels about 25% of 
the time, calling on his 100 institutional 
clients, and giving as many as 150 talks 
a year to clubs. With the market at a 
new high (see State of Business), where 
does Tabell think it will go from here? 
Says he: “We are probably now em- 
barked on the final upward wave of the 
bull market. This is usually the most 
dynamic wave, with the speculative and 
spectacular stocks leading the way. My 
guess is that the phase that began in 
late 1957 will continue into 1961 with 
the Dow-Jones industrials hitting 800, 
possibly 850.” 





sandwiches, cottage cheese salad, frozen 
peaches and cake). 

Although some stockholders arrived in 
chauffeured limousines, the great major- 
ity, as in past years, trudged up from the 
subway stops. In the crowd were retired 
couples and young marrieds, vacationers 
and a greying. modestly dressed Boston 
woman who took three days’ work leave 
(“I got such a kick out of the Standard 
Oil meeting last year that I had to attend 
this”). A young matron explained: “I’m 
between leaving my job and having my 
baby, and if they vote the split, I may 
have it here.” An attractive, late-fortyish 
widow confided to a neighbor beside her: 
“My first two husbands left me 240 
shares. I hope to do better the next time.” 

Behind the carnival atmosphere was a 
sober desire by the world’s most widely 
held corporation (1,629,607 stockholders ) 
to call more attention to its growing mar- 
kets and profits in the highly competitive 
scramble for investment capital. After the 
split was announced last December, the 
stock started up from 202, opened at 250 
the day the stockholders met. The stock- 
holders overwhelmingly approved the 
split; the stock jumped to 263). Answer- 
ing a question from the floor, President 
Frederick R. Kappel said A. T. & T. has 
$1.2 billion on hand for expansion, plans 
no major financing right away. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Script for Success 

Telling Hollywood's fortune is a tricky 
job that depends on the angle at which one 
leans over the crystal ball—and everyone 
in Hollywood has an angle. “Conditions 
in the movie industry,” says redoubtable 
Independent Producer Sam Goldwyn, “are 
worse than I have ever known them in the 
47 years I have been connected with mo- 
tion pictures.” Says Paramount Pictures 
Chairman Adolph Zukor: “The future of 
motion pictures has never been brighter.” 
Last week Hollywood could split the dif- 
ference, find plenty of signs that the movie 
industry, for all its problems, is healthier 
than it has been in many a postwar year. 

The figures most attractive to movie- 
dom’s magnates are the seductive black 
ones in their accounting books. Last week 
Loew's (M-G-M) reported earnings of 
$1.08 per share for the 28 weeks ended 
March 12, a gain of almost 1,000% over a 
year earlier. United Artists Corp. an- 
nounced that it boosted revenues 20% and 
earnings 30% for 1958 to set new records. 
In 1959, higher earnings have been report- 
ed by Warner Bros., National Theatres, 
Inc., 20th Century-Fox and Columbia. 

Wall Street has shown its faith in mov- 
iedom’s future by sending stocks of pro- 
ducing companies steadily upward. Un‘'t- 
ed Artists has jumped from 154 to 324 
in 15 months, Paramount from 30§ to 50, 
2oth Century-Fox from 214 to 43}, War- 
ner Bros. from 16§ to 40. Though Stand- 
ard & Poor's recently prepared an analysis 
warning that movie stocks are “quite spec- 
ulative,” it gave bullish reviews to seven 
of the ten companies it examined. Says a 
leading Wall Street movie industry ana- 
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How the Bruning Man 
Can Help You Make \ 


Big uw 


You can eliminate one of the biggest 
time-taking expenses and move 
products to customers faster with 
the help of the Bruning Man and his 
modern Copyflex copying machines. 

With Copyflex, you eliminate clerical 
copying, speed such major business 
operations as order-invoice, purchasing- 
receiving, accounting, and production 
control. 

Customer orders, for instance, are 
written or typed once; invoices, shipping 
papers, etc. are reproduced by Copyfiex 
from the original order. No time wasted 
rewriting or retyping repetitive infor- 
mation, no proofreading, no copying 
errors. Waybills and other transportation 
forms are speeded as in no other process. 

Let the Bruning Man demonstrate 
how Copyflex can save you time and 
money. Offices in principal U.S. cities. 
In Canada: 105 Church Street, Toronto 1, 
Ont. Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
Mt. Prospect, Ill. 






































Call The Bruning Man 
— He's your expert on 
poperwork! He's backed | 
by a company with over 
60 yeors’ experience as 
| researcher, manufacturer, 
ond supplier. 






Desk Top Model, $555 
Larger Models Available. 


BRUNING 


Low-Cost Diazo Copying at Its Best! , 
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lyst: “There's a great deal of skepticism 
but the Street is intrigued.” 


| %E AR UCTION The Price of Alaska. Why is Wall 
i 25 To E RED Street intrigued? Hollywood has adjusted 


; to the threat of TV far better than any- 
f one expected, Box-oflfice receipts have 
: dropped some 20% since the high of 1946, 

| but moviemen expect attendance to level 


off at its present 4o million a week. 


Though no one knows exactly how many 

} pictures Hollywood will produce this year, 
the total will probably be about 250, far 

the 600 of Hollywood’s heyday. 


below 
but hardly the output of a dying industry. 


: 
: 
t 
| Twentieth Century-Fox says that it is 
“enjoying the greatest production spurt 
j in 13 years,” in 1959 will spend $64 


T illio 0 32 ew vic Ss. highes “ve 
NEW ZEALAND » AUSTRALIA + TAHITI + FUJI » SAMOA « HAWAII pg Bd 
SAILINGS FROM SAN FRANCISCO ft movies at all,” says Metro-Goldwyn- 


“The only reason for the cutback in 
s.S. 7 Mayer's boss, Sol C. Siegel, “is that we 
Mariposa-August 5 will not make pictures for the sake of 


making pictures any more.” TV has killed 


&.6. Monterey-August 26 the routine movie for most people (who 


FOLLOWING DAY FROM LOS ANGELES can watch all the routine movies they 

want to on TV), forced Hollywood to con- 

| A once-in-a-lifetime adventure at less than regular round-trip fares! centrate on blockbusters—the big-screen, 
* You pay only a one-way fare plus half for this luxurious 42-day big-star, big-color extravaganzas that of- 

round-trip to exotic South Sea isles, countries “down-under”. ten cost upwards of $3,000,000. The block- 


busters have no trouble luring people 


ALL THIS AND MORE FOR away from TV, are the favorites of the 
PENNIES OVER *20 A DAY! drive-in theaters, which have grown from 


$820 to more than 4,500 in the last ten 
© MARIPOSA— MONTEREY —the only all First Class, completely air- years. The Ten Commandments, which 
conditioned, stabilized liners in South Seas service. } cost $13.5 million, will have brought in 
* Matson’'s famed menus, service and a full, varied program of ship- more than $45 million by year’s end, In 
board activiti the works: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Ben- 
| ac es. A ) 
} ® Swimming pool, theater, spacious decks and lounges. Hur (cost: $14 million), Hecht-Hill- 
: s Lancaster's The Way West ($8,000,000), 


Limited to fewer than 400 passengers, all in First Class. Each room 
with bath, air temperature control, radio. More room, more service, 
more space per passenger. : sass , 
7 9 : : . the U.S. paid for Alaska in 1867. 
Space going fast. Book now while choice accommodations The trend to blockbusters means an in- 
are available, See your Travel Agent. evitable cutback in middle-cost (between 
! $500,000 and $1,000,000) and cheap pic- 
tures, But the middle picture with quality 
can still sell well, e.g., United Artists’ 


and 20th Century-Fox’s The Alaskans, 
whose cost ($7,200,000) is about what 


eS PS Sea 


TO HAWAII The Defiant Ones, Cost: less than 
4 AND THE E $1,000,000. Says Producer Jerry (Peyton 
2 SOUTH PACIFIC i Place) Wald, whose pictures brought in 
‘a NEW ZEALAND + AUSTRALIA half of 2oth Century-Fox’s earnings last 
* TAHITI * FIJI » SAMOA : year: The Pride and the Passion, which 





1 Fox did not make, “cost $6,000,000 and 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY « THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


st $2.00 ¥ ing roe armie 
New York . Chicago - Dallas . San Diego . Los Angeles . San Francisco lost $2,000,000. ( harging hor cs or armies 
Portland . Seattle . Vancouver or camels are not important. What is im- 


portant is eliminating the second-rate or 
inferior merchandise.” 

Confident that they can turn the trick, 
sO many independent moviemakers have 
arrived on Hollywood's changing scene 
that movie finance has become an inter- 
woven tangle, no more predictable than 
the color of a starlet’s hair. Directors are 
producing, actors are directing, and al- 
most everyone in Hollywood has his own 
corporation. 

Oil Wells & Girdles. To make up for 
the cut in picturemaking—and compen- 
sate for what the independents are grab- 
bing from the till—the big, established 
movie companies and even large theater 
chains have branched out into dozens of 
other fields, ranging from oil drilling and 
real estate to electronics and girdles. Vir- 
tually every major movie company has 


- 


Say 
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He had a million pint-size salesmen 


Back in 1920, in Nebraska, a small 
manufacturer was doing very well 
with “pink lemonade.” He put up a 
syrup which housewives mixed with 
water. His salesmen sold it door-to- 
door after the custom of the time. 

It sold fast. So fast that the man, 
Mr. Z., felt his formula could be sold 
in stores nationwide. But there were 
problems; how to perfect the prod- 
uct, how to market it. Finally he 
crystallized his syrup and began sell- 
ing it in package form. 

In 1931 he moved to Chicago. 
Though the depression was on, his 
firm was worth $150,000. And even in 
precarious times he was sure it could 





grow. So he came to Division E at the 
First National Bank of Chicago. 


Officers here listened, agreed that 
there was potential, and lent him 
money. Mr. Z. began selling his crys- 
tals fora nickel a package. Kids every- 
where demanded the drink. Many 
young proprietors set up sidewalk 
soda fountains and, of course, were 
their own best customers. 


This bank served Mr. Z. every year 
until 1953, when he sold his firm for 
stock worth several million dollars. 
We continue to serve his successors. 


Credit for the success of course 
goes to Mr. Z’s merchandising skill, 


but the highly specialized service of 
the bank played an important part, 
too. Men of Division E, like officers 
in each of the other nine Commercial 
Divisions here, serve one group of in- 
dustries, exclusively. They recognized 
Mr. Z’s business potential, constantly 
studied and interpreted his needs. 
The result was a complete and effec- 
tive banking service. 

Men in industry waste no time get- 
ting down to business here. And 
whether you’re in food or flooring, our 
men can offer you complete, compre- 
hensive banking service. If your pres- 
ent bank is giving anything less, call 
us today. We’re ready to serve you. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





This Morning, 


Every Morning cweles 
Povich in Washington 


Shirley Povich is sports column- 
ist for The Washington Post. He 
writes the daily column, This 
Morning. In his 30 years with 
The Washington Post, Povich has 
won a string of awards including 
the National Headliners Award 
for America’s best sports writing. 


Of his “Million-to-One Shot’ 
description of Don Larsen’s no- 
hit, no-run World Series game in 
1956, Bob Considine said, “Lar- 
sen’s perfect game in the World 
Series needed perfect reporting. 
It got it from Povich.” The re- 
port also rated the top award for 
the best news coverage of the 
event and inclusion in “Best 
Sports Stories,” an annual col- 
lection of outstanding athletic 
coverage. 


To his thousands of fans in the 
Washington area, Povich’s This 
Morning column is the eye-opener 
of the day. He is another reason 
why The Washington Post has 
50° more readers than any other 
Washington newspaper. 


The Washington Post 


Times Berald 


435,000 Sunday Circulation 
390,000 Daily Circulation 
Nationa! Representatives: 

Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co. 








set up a record-making subsidiary, using 
it to stimulate sales of movies featuring 
their singing stars. Many companies de- 
cided to join up with their long-feared 
rival, have taken to producing TV shows 
(Warner Bros. alone is working on twelve 
TV series) or renting their facilities to TV. 

TV is even giving many low-budget stu- 
dios a second and profitable lease on life 
by using their facilities to make TV films 
fast and cheaply. Hollywood's best ex- 
ample: Republic Pictures, the first major 
studio to concentrate on TV production. 
Republic had been losing money regularly 
on its pictures, was heavily in the red when 
it finally got out of the movie business en- 
tirely last year. concentrated on making 
TV films. Result: in the year ended Oct. 
25, the company reported operating in- 
come of $4.2 million compared to a deficit 
of $724,697 in the previous year. 


AIRCRAFT 
Big Man of the Small Planes 


In a vast concrete hangar at Wichita’s 
Municipal Airport last week gathered city 
officials, businessmen and workers to pay 
homage to “the Henry Ford of the light 
aircraft industry.” His name: Dwane L. 
(for Leon) Wallace, 47, president of 


| Wichita’s Cessna Aircraft Co. A skillful 


management pilot .with a frame (6 ft. 
24 in., 160 Ibs.) as spare as a wing spar 
and a face as weatherbeaten as a crop- 
duster’s, Dwane Wallace was celebrating 
his 25th year with Cessna. There was a 
great deal to celebrate. 

This year, for the first time. Cessna is 
forging ahead of rival Beech Aircraft 
(“across the street” in Wichita) as the 
No. 1 maker of private planes. Cessna 
announced first-half earnings for fiscal 
1959 Of $3.92 a share v. $2.45 last year, 
declared a 25% hike in its quarterly cash 
dividend to s0¢. The company’s conserva- 
tive projection of the year’s earnings: 
$7 a share v. $6.18 in 1958. 

Cessna’s performance is proof that the 
private-aircraft industry, which sprouted 
like a teen-ager after 1951 (Time, Feb. 
17, 1958), has finally matured. Last year, 
despite the recession, U.S. private-plane 
manufacturers delivered 6,416 planes, up 
300 over 1957, raked in $101.5 million 
v. $99.7 million in 1957. In January, the 


| latest month reported, they sold 100 more 


planes and grossed $2,500,000 more than 
in January 1958. The recession proved 
that for the businessman, the private 
plane is not a luxury but a necessity. U.S. 
businessmen have taken to the air in such 
numbers that business plane operators 
now account for 50% of general aviation’s 
flying hours, logged 1,500,000 more flying 
hours in 1958 than all U.S. domestic 
scheduled airlines. 

During the first quarter of 1959, Cessna 


sold more airplanes (958) than the rest 


of the Big Four manufacturers (Beech, 
Piper, Aero) together. Today Cessna ac- 
counts for 53.9% of this market. This 
fall Cessna, which now manufactures 
seven private planes ranging in price from 
$7,000 to $60,000, will introduce an 
eighth, the Cessna 210, in hopes of grab- 


bing an even bigger share of the market. 
The 210 is the first high-wing, single- 
engine private craft with a retractable 
landing gear. It cruises at 190 m.p.h. 
Price: about $22,500. 


TRANSPORTATION 
More than Chalk Talk 


New York City’s public transportation 
system has well earned its bad name. The 
city-run subways (237 miles) and surface 
lines (554 miles) are often slow, sporadic, 
smelly—and they are running $17 million 
in the red this year. Last week a private 
operator offered to relieve New York of 
this financial headache, reportedly was 
ready to pay upwards of $500 million in 





Herman Gochenour 
O. Roy CHALK 


Stewardesses for straphangers. 
‘ c 


cash and bonds—give or take a few mil- 
lion—for the $2.1 billion transit system. 
Said O. (for Oscar) Roy Chalk, 51, able 
admiral of D.C. Transit System, the na- 
tional capital’s surface lines: “I'd like to 
prove that private enterprise, with $r, 
can go 50 times the distance that public 
enterprise can.” 

Roy Chalk should know. He has run 
up a $10 million-plus fortune by making 
every dollar turn over many times— 
through borrowing. Son of a Russian im- 
migrant shopkeeper, Chalk grew up in The 
Bronx (his neighbors were George and Ira 
Gershwin, and he fielded sandlot ground- 
ers batted by Lou Gehrig), rode the sub- 
ways to New York University Law School 
((31). With loans and his skimpy earn- 
ings as a young attorney. he bought Bronx 
apartments at Depression prices, later 
cashed in on World War II's real estate 
boom, Typical Chalk deal: in 1942 he 
bought the 16-story apartment house at 
toro Fifth Avenue (corner of 82nd 
Street) for $1,000,000, putting up con- 
siderably less of his own cash. It is now 
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worth upwards of $4,000,000, and Roy 
Chalk lives there, has built a suburban- 
style ranch house on the roof for his 
daughter's family. 

Hoopla Pays. In 1945, with only 
*o, ooo, Chalk founded the nonsked Tews 

Caribbean Airways by buying two DC- 
and within two years it was pal 
$60,000 annually. Trans Carib expanded 
to lift thousands of refugees from Europe 
to Israel, tons of airmail from Europe to 
South America, flew charter trips from 
Johannesburg to Jerusalem. It grew so 
strong that in 1957 it won a regular U.S.- 
Puerto Rico route, became the first non- 
sked passenger airline in 20 years to win 
scheduled status (Tre, Dec. 2, 1957). 
Last year Trans Carib (including its ma- 
jor subsidiary, D.C. Transit) earned more 
than $1,000,000, most of it for Chalk and 
his wife, who own 70% of the stock. 

Three years ago Chalk bought Washing- 
ton’s well-hated, strike-bound transit sys- 
tem from Louis Wolfson, who had milked 
it of millions. Chalk put up only $500,000 
of his own money, borrowed $9,100,000, 
plus a $3,900,000 mortgage, to take over 
a company with a book value of $27 mil- 
lion. He started out by painting Washing- 
ton’s buses glaring green and coral, in- 
stalled shapely stewardesses on streetcars, 
last summer rolled out 100 new buses (67 
of them air-conditioned) in a downtown 
parade with four bands, bathing beau- 
ties, clowns, calypso dancers. Hoopla— 
and hustling service—paid off with free 
publicity and profits. Last year Chalk’s 
D.C. Transit System, Inc. earned $500,000, 
and Chalk finished paying off its $9,100,- 
ooo in bank loans—three years ahead of 
schedule. 

Fair Fare? Chalk pocketed enough in 
these deals to live in splendor. His twelve- 
room Fifth Avenue apartment is rich with 
a Rouault, a Dufy, two Renoirs, two 
Vlamincks; his Washington office is stud- 
ded with hi-fi and Queen Anne furniture. 
Chalk commutes between the two places 
in his telephone-equipped cars (black 
Cadillac, white Continental), on off hours 
retires to his 83-ft., twin-diesel yacht. A 
careful dresser, he owns 70 suits (most 
made in Europe for upwards of $200 
each) and 30 pairs of shoes*(most made 
in Paris for $75 a pair), sports vests with 
lapels. blue shirts with pleats. Supersti- 
tious and a gambler, he enjoys chemin de 
fer and craps, jokingly claims to make 
many a decision by consulting the stars 
(“This is my lucky time of year”) or by 
shaking a pair of brass dice that he regu- 
larly carries. 

The New York transit deal would be a 
big gamble for Roy Chalk. His offer has 
been received cautiously by most of the 
city brass except Transit Boss Charles 
Patterson, who favors it. Last week Chalk 
relaxed his terms by pledging to keep 
the 15¢ subway fare so long as the city 
guarantees him an after-tax profit of 
64%. As usual, he was mum about who 
was putting up the bulk of his bankroll. 
Grinned O. Roy Chalk: “I’m a pcor man 
—never have more than 50 bucks with 
me. The big thing is, I know where I 
can get more.” 
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All prices subject to change 


As far as common stocks go — that’s always been true. 

But recently we've noticed that a good many people, who are 
buying stocks for the first time, seem to think prices only change 
in one direction — up. 

And that isn’t true. 

Stocks never were and never will be just a one way road to 
riches. 

There’s always some risk in any form of investment — and 
that includes common stocks, too. The risk that there may come 
a time when you're forced to sell at a loss. 

So if you're just buying stocks today, in the hope of a quick 
profit tomorrow, remember that the problem of sound selection 
always increases with a general rise in prices . . . that a seasoned 
appraisal of all the available facts becomes more and more 
important. 

And when it comes to that, you may find that we can be of 
service. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 









would this happen or are they protected in a 
to your vital records... REMINGTON RAND SAFE-FILE® unit? 





Remington. Fhandt. 
Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1411, 315 Fourth Ave 
Send me free copy 
Cost Of Bumed Records”. 


Certified, insulated protection makes the differ- 
ence. The ordinary file cabinet merely served 
as an oven for its contents which were quickly 
turned to ashes. As for the insulated Sare-FiLe 
container, the proof of protection is in the pic- 
ture. Every record survived a 1700° one hour 
fire. There is a point-of-use Sare-FiLe unit for 
every type of business record . . . over 200 styles 
from which to choose. All units certified by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Before it is too 
late get all the facts, send the coupon today, 
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This V-M— 


Voice of Music 


business, i 


V-M_ model 714 


TAPE RECORDER 


‘tape-o-matic’® tape recorder and 
auxiliary amplifier-speaker system offer amazing versatility 

family style. The ‘tape-o-matic’ records and plays back all the 
sounds you want to save in authentic high-fidelity. It's the orig- 
inal and ultimate in stereo reproduction. Unsurpassed as a family 
music and entertainment center, it also has literally hundreds of 


utional and personal uses. The V-M ‘tape-o-matic’ 


is $225, the auxiliary amplifier-speaker system just $75 (slightly 
higher in the West.) V-M Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Wee GoM 


Ketchum, Inc. Fund-Raising Direction 


“Our Best Investment Ever” 


SAYS A. E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN, RALEIGH, N. C., YMCA BUILDING FUND 





iyteM 3 Rey sReleye) 
PLEDGED: $1,044,000 


Bee ee 


“What we paid Ketchum, Inc. to direct 
our fund-raising campaign proved to be 
our investment ever,” says A. E. 
Finley, Chairman of the Raleigh, N.C., 
YMCA Building Fund, pictured above 
with a model of the new building 

This is just one of over 2,400 successful 
campaigns Ketchum, Inc. has directed for 
hospitals, colleges, churches, temples, Y’s, 
Scouts, United Funds and Chests. For 
information, write Room 1403. 
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Ketchum, Inc. 


Direction of Fund-Raising Campaigns 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 


Member, American Assn. of Fund-Raisin 


BUILDING 


+» NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANY 


Esprit de Cortége. In Memphis, anxious 
to save time, Motorist Tom Kimbrough 
switched on his lights, joined a funeral 
procession, rolled steadily through red 
lights, eventually tried to turn into a side 
street, heard the voice of the law behind 
him (“Hey, buddy. Back in line. You 
joined the procession. Now stay in it’), 
ended up in the cemetery, where the cop 
made him stay for the services. 











Drive-In. In Anderson, Ind., the Bee- 
man Gravel Co. bought space in the 
Bulletin to say: “All persons using our 
drive as a lovers’ lane, kindly observe 


these rules: participants park on the right, 
spectators on the left i 

Varnish Off. Near Santa Rosa, Calif., 
a sign by the Redwood Highway says: 
WE BUY JUNK—SELL ANTIQUES. 


Nothing but the Truth. In Bognor 
Regis, England, E. T. Ghitty was tried 
for stealing, won an acquittal, was caught 


walking out with the courtroom Bible. 
Communeshine. In Savin, Russia, ac- 


cording to the Soviet newspaper Litera- 


ture and Life, several comrades were ac- 
cused of making bathtub vodka in the 
communal bathhouse. 

Bar Association. In Dallas, when 


Charles Crouch was on trial for drunken 
driving, Prosecutor Paul W. Leech tried 
to trap him by asking, “Did you see me 
at the party?”, and Crouch answered: “I 
saw one drunk. Was that you?” 

Bald Up. In Rome, lured by reports 
that an American movie director wanted 
bald actors, twelve men shaved their 
heads Brynner-bare learned too late that 
they had fallen for a practical joke. 


Without a Hitch. In Los Angeles, the 
Rev. Charles Mundell was about to per- 
form a ceremony when the 
bridegroom stuck him up for $52 disap- 
peared with fiancée in tow. 


marriage 


Chain Reaction. In Bari, Italy, a pass- 
ing transport plane accidentally dropped 
a mile of steel links on Giuseppe Patrono’s 
olive orchard, started rumors of a Mar- 
tlan invasion, 

No Place to Hide. In Cheektowaga 
N.Y., after $10,000 was found in a paper 


bag in a the 


vacant lot money was 
claimed by Mary Panek, 65, who ex- 
plained: “I was going away for a few 


days and didn’t want to leave it in the 
house.” 


C. & O.B. In Bombay, India, R. T. 
Sahni, divisional superintendent of the 
Central Railway System, that one 
reason why trains on the Nagpur divi- 
sion are so frequently behind schedule is 
that approximately 180 babies are born 
in them each year. 


said 
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The three “gang members” are 
Junior Red Cross members who've 
taken an afternoon of their time 
to go to the hospital and entertain 
some little crippled kids. Reassur- 
ing, isn’t it? 

They do things like this all the 
time. Regularly. Girls and boys. 

20 million of and 
daughters make up Junior Red 


our sons 
Cross—the largest youth organi- 
zation in the country. Junior mem- 
bers take part in every one of the 
Red Cross service programs that 
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young people can help to carry on. 

When disasters hit, Junior Red 
Cross volunteers help in many 
Wways—as messengers, typists, can- 
teen workers, information clerks. 
Many Junior Red Cross members 
have served with real distinction 
in disaster emergencies. 

Through the Gift Box Program 
in their schools, Juniors send re- 
lief supplies to children overseas. 
Like all Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties, this program is financed en- 
tirely by the Juniors themselves. 

Friendship between children all 
over the world is fostered by the 


Music and fun in the children’s ward 
—on Junior Red Cross Visiting Day. 


Ce’ You Gong we aed mar of. 


Rock ’n rollers? That’s right. Rock 
’n rollers in a children’s hospital. 


Junior Red Cross correspondence- 
album and art programs. 

Junior Red Cross is at work 
every day, helping to build a 
strong, decent, responsible young 
America. 

These are kids we don’t have to 
worry about. Let’s be sure they 
know they can depend on us. 


OuUW 






On the job when you need it most 
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The Latest Last One 


Points oF View (284 pp.)—W. Somer- 
set Maugham—Doubleday ($4.50). 


What happens to very old writers when 
they stop writing? In the case of W. 
Somerset Maugham, now 85, he just goes 
right on writing. Over the past ten years 
he has regularly announced his retirement, 
and now he once more informs the world 
that his new book, Points of View, is “ab- 
solutely my last.” A few critics will hope 
he means it; in longhair circles the old 
storyteller has almost never been ranked 





journals, and about the life and writings 
of Dr. Tillotson, a 17th century Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A doubtful lot, on 
the face of it, but Maugham has the easy 
knack of wringing interest out of all of 
them. Virtually all of his information is 
from other books (which he freely ad- 
mits), and he says very little that is 
original. Yet the effect is that of a good 
conversationalist quietly voicing some pri- 
vate enthusiasms over some very good, 
very old brandy. His trick is to talk 
mostly about people and not too much 
about his advertised subject. The novels 
of Germany's Goethe make an occasion 





AGIP 


CHURCHILL & MAUGHAM ON THE RIVIERA 
Quiet enthusiasm over old brandy. 


above a sound literary carpenter, Yet few 
professional writers can honestly say that 
they do not envy his easy style, his civi- 
lized yarner’s gift that makes most cur- 
rent fiction seem drear plodding. 

Sixth Sense. More than 80 novels, 
plays and volumes of short stories have 
made Maugham one of the most widely 
read writers in the world—and one of the 
richest. He makes no bones about money 
and the pleasures it buys: a villa on the 
Riviera, good cigars, expensive paintings, 
luxurious travel. As he once put it: “I 
had no intention of living on a crust in a 
garret if I could help it. I had found out 
that money was like a sixth sense without 
which you could not make the most of 
the other five.” Maugham’s 
well satisfied, and in this latest last book 
he allows himself that ultimate luxury 
the writing of essays for pleasure alone. 

Points of View is no potboiler. There 
are five essays on subjects not precisely 
calculated to appeal to the old master’s 
usual fans. He writes about the short 
story, the novels of Goethe, a Hindu 
swami he once met, three French writers 
who kept personal and controversial 
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senses are 





to discuss a man of genius who found it 
hard to keep away from a pretty woman. 
After a lucid introduction to Hindu re- 
ligion, he describes the life of a swami 
who found the secret of existence in a 
boyhood flash of illumination and_pur- 
sued a course of sainthood to his death. 
And by the simple process of digging up 
the diaries of three French writers, he 
makes old gossip seem as juicily Gallic 
as a Paris headline scandal. Points of 
View is, in fact, as bland a job of literary 
borrowing and cool transformation as has 
been seen in some time. 

Sound of the Swan. The “Old Party,” 
as Maugham calls himself, says he now 
has “an extraordinary sense of freedom, 
like a mother who has just had her last 
one.” In spite of cheerfully resigned re- 
marks about imminent death, he is in 
sound health, reads, entertains, eats and 
drinks well, and is planning a trip around 
the world that will include the Far East- 
ern settings (Burma, Thailand, Japan) of 
some of his best-known stories. And 
though this is absolutely his last book 
he is still writing. “I am still amusing 
myself putting down different things that 


occur to me. But anything so written 
will be published only after my death.” 
To those who have been listening to the 
Maugham swan song over a decade, it can 
only mean that he is working on another 
“absolutely last’ book. 


"Old Blighter" 


A Few Quick Ones (213 pp.|J—P. G. 
Wodehouse—Simon & Schuster ($3.50). 


Today's dean of British humorists is a 
77-year-old U.S. citizen who has lived in 
America on and off for half a century and 
now resides permanently at Remsenberg, 
L.I. The blurb to his new book of ten 
short stories suggests that “the sound of 
[his] clicking typewriter keys beats a gen- 
tle staccato against the roar of the ocean 
surf.” The volume is recognizable Wode- 
house, gently satirical, its barbs wielded 
with whimsy. But the more remarkable 
thing about Pelham Grenville Wodehouse 
in his twilight years is the way the decades 
of ocean-hopping have scrambled his lan- 
guage until all international date lines and 
regional distinctions tend to disappear. In 
a sense, he reflects the overall scrambling 
of English and American speech ever since 
the first World War II G.I.s came home 
spouting such Briticisms as “bloody” and 
“old top.” 

Most Wodehouse characters live in Eng- 
land, but they have a curiously American 
shine to their ways. His heroines would 
seem the image of Harry Leon Wilson 
flappers of pre-World War I America—the 
America first known to Wodehouse—were 
it not for the fact that they are simul- 
taneously as British as Poet John Betje- 
man’s strong-armed Dianas; they display 
the “outer crust .. . of Miss Marilyn Mon- 
roe,” and yet still manage to draw from 
their swains such modish endearments of 
the British "20s as a “tenderly” spoken 
“old blighter.”. Wodehouse heroes are 
oiten golfers, but they play upon courses 
which seem to be suspended in mid- 
Atlantic, uncertain whether to nationalize 
in yesterday's Surrey or today’s Eastern 
Seaboard. His people voice such dated 
Americanisms as “bozo” or “They said a 
mouthful.” and also manage to class them- 
selves with London’s Angry Young Men 
of today. 

In a Wodehouse story it is perfectly 
natural for the cartoonist of a syndicated 
U.S. comic strip to find himself sharing a 
British beach resort with contenders in an 
American-type “Beautiful Babies” con- 
test, for a New York publisher to be found 
naked in the hothouse of a dwelling on 
Wimbledon Common, or even for a mem- 
ber of Edwardian London's Drones Club 
to consult Webster's Dictionary rather 
than the Oxford. Victorian and Edwardian 
euphemisms such as “bally” and “ruddy” 
work their way into the tale of a British 
knight who once “allowed some hornswog- 
gling highbinder to stick him with 
dud Smelly River Ordinaries”*—and, of 
course, there are the usual Wodehousian 
references to or quotations from Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth, Walt Whitman, 





Loosely translated: a crook sold him some 


worthless shares of common stock 
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Carney checks Carney on “SCOTCH” BRAND Video Tape 


Minutes ago Art Carney was doing the act he watches now. 
What brings it back to life so fast? Just one recording medium 
can—video tape, invented and produced only by 3M Company. 


“SCOTCH” BRAND Video Tape records sights as well as sounds, 
plays them back instantly with such “live” fidelity it takes an 


expert to tell the difference. 


3M Company is the only pioneer and authority in all three 
magnetic tape fields: video, audio and instrumentation. For 









ree j ‘mati ite: 3 ’ 
YOU CAN CAPTURE forever the JOE’S PAID BY TAPE. “SCOTCH” tree information write: 3M Com- 
sounds of your children's voices BRAND Instrumentation Tape in pany, 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, 
on another kind of "SCOTCH" computers now finishes a 5,000 N a “ae . 2 
BRAND Magnetic Tape (audio). person payroll in 17 minutes! Minnesota. State your interest. 


~~ 


“SCOTCH” BRAND Magnetic Tape—the memory of tomorrow 


LES >>>, 
PMMiienesora [/finine ann )fanuracrurine COMPANY Mg Q 


+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SSR 


Wee 


—— 


“SCOTCH” and the Plaid Design are Registered Trademarks of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn, Export: 99 Park Ave., New York. Canada: London, Ontario, 1959 3M Co. 
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Tale of the 
Onambitious Farmer 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 


President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 

Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





“Within the pages of this amazing 
volume,” spouted the book sales- 
man, “is the knowledge that will 
help you double your farm crop!” 


“Wh 


fool with your book,” re- 
lied the farmer, “‘when I’m not 


| eae g now half as well as I know 
how?" 


The old-fashioned sour mash dis- 
tillers of Kentucky are in much 
the same boat. e could, if we 
were a mind to, double our pro- 
duction almost over night. 


The reason we don’t isn’t that 
we don’t know how. 


We could, for instance, cap our 
mash tubs, cook under pressure, and 
prepare our grains in half the time. 


We could shorten our fermenting 
period to half our present number 
of days. 


We could distill at highest per- 
missible proof to save on cooperage 
and warehouse space. 


By so doing we could produce 
twice as much bourbon as we now 
do without a single added piece of 
equipment. 


Or, put another way, we make 
half the whiskey we could on our 
present vested capital. 


Like the farmer, we know how. 
But we don’t. Why? 


Because only the slower, more 
costly sour mash method makes 
the quality of bourbon which first 
brought fame to Kentucky. 


As one of the few remaining in- 
dependent sour mash houses in 
Kentucky our family distillery has 
steadfastly adhered to tedious, 
time-honored methods through 
more than three generations. 


Asa result, our OLD FirzGeraLp 
is best characterized by our com- 
pany motto posted at our distillery 
gate. 


It reads—‘‘We make fine bour- 
bon. At a profit if we can. At a 
loss if we must. But always fine 
bourbon.” 


We invite you to join the inner 
circle of business hosts who have 
discovered the old-fashioned good- 
ness of our OLp FrrzceRaLp, and 
find it good business to share, in 
moderation, with associates and 
friends. 


100 Proof Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon + Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Made in U.S.A. 
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Lord Tennyson and Publishers Knopf, 
Holt, Doubleday, Simon & Schuster—all 
balled up together. 

The latest ten stories from the dean are 
the same bally old mixtures as before and 
will be ruddily gulped down by Wode- 
house fans. The serious student of English 
will not fare so well: any page chosen at 
random will leave him (in the Wodehouse 
phrase) with the “drawn, haggard look 

. . @ man wears when one of his drives, 
intended to go due north, has gone nor’- 


| nor’-east.” 


Hero on the Ice 


Enourance (282 pp.}—A/fred Lansing 
—McGrow-Hill ($5). 


Britain’s Imperial Trans-Antarctic Ex- 
pedition in 1915 was as foolish in concep- 
tion as it was heroic in outcome. Both 
ends of the scale were weighted by heavy- 
jawed Sir Ernest (“The Boss”) Shackle- 
ton, who in 1909 had gone to within 97 
miles of the South Pole. Shackleton had 
one trouble: he was a towering egotist. As 
an apprentice in the British merchant 
navy, he was termed “the most pigheaded, 
obstinate boy I have ever come across” by 
his first skipper. Born a middle-class Irish- 
man, he burned to force his way to the 
top of Britain’s upper crust—and chose 
the polar route for the expedition. 

Though knighted and lionized at 35 for 
his 1909 journey to Antarctica, Shackle- 
ton in 1914 was frantic because the great 
goals were disappearing. The North Pole 
had fallen to U.S. Explorer Robert E. 
Peary in 1909, the South Pole to Nor- 
way’s Roald Amundsen in 1911. Shackle- 
ton conceived a scheme of sailing to the 
Atlantic coast of Antarctica and sledging 
across the continent via the Pole to the 
Pacific. He called it “the largest and most 
striking of all journeys.” The Royal Geo- 
graphical Society was cool to the idea— 
as well it might be. The feat was not 
achieved until 43 years later, when Brit- 
ain’s Sir Vivian Fuchs last year took 99 
days to travel the route, using heated 
tractors and reconnaissance airplanes. 

No Prayer of Rescue. Yet Shackleton 
would not be dissuaded, and Alfred Lansing 
has crisply re-created one of the most 
audacious assaults that Antarctica ever 
defeated. Shackleton sailed from Buenos 
Aires in October 1914, with 69 dogs, no 
radio transmitter, and a motley crew of 
27 volunteers. He put his faith in Endur- 
ance, a barkentine (144 ft. long, 25 ft. 
wide) with a reinforced hull and 350-h.p. 
auxiliary steam engine. Three months later 
Endurance was in the Weddell Sea, a 
vast, bowl-shaped scoop in the Atlantic 
coast of Antarctica, and there the ice 
packs began kneading her. 

Shackleton never got closer than 60 
miles to his proposed beachhead. Clamped 
in the vise of a 1,000,000-sq.-mi. ice pack 
for ten months, Endurance drifted 1,000 
miles northward off the Palmer Peninsula. 
Finally the party abandoned the crushed 
wreck and stood on the floe, some 300 
miles from land. The men tried dragging 
boats across the ice in search of open wa- 
ter; they had to quit after two miles. For 
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© Royal Geographical Society 
“ENDURANCE” DYING IN THE Ice (1915) 


A bug in a gale had the same chance. 


five more months, they camped in the 
open, drifting, drifting. There was the sad 
rite of shooting the dogs, the terror of 
being dragged off the ice by vicious 1,100- 
Ib. sea leopards that could leap from the 
water and catch a running man. The expe- 
dition physicist scrawled in his tattered 
diary: “A bug on a single molecule of 
oxygen in a gale of wind would have 
about the same chance of predicting where 
he was likely to finish up.” 

No Life Lost. Eventually, the ice began 
to break up in 30-ft. swells. Shackleton 
ordered his crazed, frostbitten men into 
the boats, and after a week somehow 
managed to make a landfall—the first in 
497 days—on tiny, tide-swept Elephant 
Island. Then with five men, he set off on 
one of the most remarkable small-boat 
voyages ever recorded. In 14 days he 
sailed a 22-ft. boat 800 miles through 
incessant gales and go-ft. high waves to 
the west coast of South Georgia. Impos- 
sible? But there was the next leg of the 
journey: scrambling 29 miles across the 
island's glaciers to reach an east-coast 
whaling station. They did it in 28 hours. 
When they tottered into town, the whalers 
burst into tears at the sight of them. 

It took Shackleton three more months 
to get back to his men on Elephant Island. 
But on Aug. 30, 1916, two years after 
leaving England, he finally brought his 
party to safety as he had sworn to. 

Author Lansing, a onetime United Press 
rewriteman and Collier’s staff writer, 
draws heavily on scholarly studies of the 
expedition, has also carefully rechecked 
the sources, And he has a good newspaper- 
man’s respect for telling in unexcited 
prose the breathless story of men in peril. 
Dominating all is Shackleton, the incredi- 
ble leader, the fool-hero who never sur- 
rendered. Shackleton was dead within six 
years, felled by a heart attack at 48, as 
he mounted yet another assault on Ant- 
arctica. It may have been just as well. 
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TEMPLE FIELDING tells you how to 


Visit Extra Cities in EUROPE 


at.no extra fare! 


pen bidex 


28 tee 
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THE SAS CARAVELLE PURE JET. 


TEMPLE FIELDING, AUTHOR OF THE INTERNATIONALLY POPULAR “TRAVEL GUIDE TO EUROPE." 


TO AMERICANS taking a trip abroad, Temple Fielding’s 
“Guide” is a travel bible. And here is a prize money- 
saving tip direct from the book; “If you fly to Europe on 
SAS, for instance, you can add up to 19 extra cities at no 
extra fare! This bonus includes London, Paris, Rome, 
Copenhagen, plus many more. And SAS is magnificent. 
The SAS Royal Viking de Luxe is the finest I've ever 
found. In economy class, the §A § Globetrotter is unbeat- 
able in the standard budget category. And you fly transat- 
Jantic non-stop or transpolar on a proven SAS DC-7C.” 


HISTORIC CASTEL 
SANT’ ANGELO IN ROME 
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FLY THE SAS CARAVELLE JET THROUGH EUROPE, 
AFRICA AND THE MIDDLE EAST AT NO SURCHARGE 


SAS serves more cities with pure jets than any other airline — 


including many cities on your SAS Extra-City trip. 





Scandinavian Airlines System, 14-27 
638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
REWARD FOR PLANNERS! 
Please send me FREE folders on Extra-City Trips 
at no extra fare — Bargain Tours—Travel Planner. 


NAME — 





ADRESS — 








city — — STATE _ 
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HOW | STARTED 
A NEW LIFE 
THIS YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I work in a large city. I noticed that men 
who read The Wall Street Journal are 
better dressed, drive better cars and have 
better homes. 

“What is their secret?” I asked my 
self. I started making discreet inquiries. 
I found that men who are well off have 
to have the information in The Journal. 
And average fellows like me can actually 
win advancement and build up increased 
incomes by reading The Journal. How do 
I know? Because not long ago I sent 
for a Trial Subscription. It has put me 
ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wondertul aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7, Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 1 4-27 
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Humidor pack 
of 20 cigars 35¢ 


Carton of 200—$3.25 


TREND 


Pioneer in Modern Little Cigars 
BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 
Right size . . . right flavor . . . right mildness. 
The modern combination . . . for busy people 
who don't always have time for a big cigar. 
100% cigar tobaccos clear through, including 
the uniform tobacco wrapper. Mellow and 
satisfying . . . yet you need not inhale to enjoy 
TREND .. . the modern-size milder smoke. 


Free TREND cigar holder with every carton 
Stephano Brothers (Cigar Division), Phila. 7, Pa. 








His finest hour as an explorer was when 


| he brought the battered Trans-Antarctic 








Expedition back to civilization and proud- 
ly wrote to his wife: “Not a life lost, and 
we have been through Hell.” 


Jerusalem at Nanking 


THe Rese. Emperor (352 pp.}— 
Flavia Anderson—Doubleday ($4.95). 

Hung Hsiu-ch’uan was a kind of Chi- 
nese John Brown, a religious zealot who 
saw his rebellion succeed—for a time. A 
poor provincial schoolteacher, he rose to 
lead the Taiping Rebellion, which ravaged 
China between 1851 and 1864. and cost 
the lives of an estimated 20 million peo- 
ple. Since Hung was a professing if dis- 
tinctly unorthodox Christian, who ruled 
some 30 million subjects at the peak of 
his power, he has left behind him one of 
the most tantalizing ifs in history: If he 
had toppled the Manchu Dynasty and 
mounted the Dragon Throne, would China 
be Christian today? 

Around this intrinsically fascinating 
story, Author Flavia Anderson has 
wrapped the bulky burlap of 50-odd 
volumes of research. Cliché-laden and 
crammed with minor figures, the book 
has a narrative pace roughly that of a 
Yangtze barge hauled upstream. But it is 
a historical trip worth taking for readers 
who can match Author Anderson’s labor 
of love with a love of labor. 

Divine Trance. Born near Canton, 
Hung Hsiu-ch'uan (“The Accomplished 
and Perfected’) at first longed to be a 
civil servant. Disheartened at flunking 
exams, and already possessed of fragments 
of Christianity, he fell ill and went into 
a 4o-day trance. During the trance, he 
saw visions, and later declared that he 
had talked with God and been ordained 
to rule China. Hung threw the graven 
tablet commemorating Confucius out of 
his classroom, The act brought immediate 
dismissal as a teacher. After Hung con- 
verted his best friend, the pair began 
proselytizing in Kwangsi province. 

Most of the converts were Hakkas. 
members of an outsider ethnic group to 
which Hung himself belonged. Social sci- 
entists might call them have-nots; Toyn- 
bee would call them an internal prole- 
tariat. What with famine poverty, and 
the corruption of the Manchus, the Hak- 
kas were ripe for revolt. 

In 1851 an army of 40,000 “God- 
worshipers.” as they called themselves, 
began a march on Peking from about 300 
miles west of Canton. They wore their 
hair long. shunning the shaved head and 
braided pigtail as marks of Manchu en- 
slavement, and took spirited noms de 
guerre—‘Enemy-Breaking,” “Rush on 
Foe,” “Report Success.” “God is the 
father of the generals of this army,” 
Hung told his men. The God-worshipers 
swarmed down the Yangtze River valley 
and into Nanking, covering 1,400 miles 
in 27 months. 

Calvin plus Savonarola. There Hung 
set up regal headquarters and proclaimed: 
“The New Jerusalem is the present Nan- 
king.” The advance guard of his army 
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rolled to within roo miles of Peking but 
never captured the Manchu capital. For 
the next eleven years Hung’s Nanking 
was ruled with the puritanical fanaticism 
of Calvin's Geneva and Savonarola’s Flor- 
ence. The decapitated heads of the Dec- 
alogue-breakers hung above the city’s 
gates. Adulterers were wrapped in oil- 
soaked cloth, and set aflame. Hung him- 
self maintained a harem that grew to 88 
wives and concubines, but defended it as 
a dynastic necessity. 

Whatever its excesses, the Taiping Re- 
bellion was nominally Christian and re- 
formist. One of its ironies was that no 
Christian power offered assistance. As 
Author Anderson describes it, the great 
powers preferred the status quo. Britain 





Reset Hune Hstu-cu’van 
Heads over the gates. 


was deep in trade, including the opium 
traffic that Hung ranked as an evil second 
only to adultery. The Protestant missions 
were isolated from Hung’s people. while 
the Roman Catholics skirted the Taipings 
for fear of reprisals. Besides, it was im- 
possible to tell exactly how Christian 
Hung was. He had syncretized Buddhist 
elements, including the 33 heavens and 
the 18 hells. into his version of Chris- 
tianity, together with grandiose assump- 
tions of personal divinity. 

Alone with Pilgrim's Progress. Toward 
the end, Hung was a kind of Emperor 
Jones, locked in his beleaguered palace 
reading Pilgrim’s Progress for comfort. 
He went mad, and told his starving fol- 
lowers to eat grass cooked in leaves. Just 
before a foreign-led legion called the Ever 
Victorious Army, commanded by Britain's 
Charles (“Chinese”) Gordon (of subse- 
quent Sudan fame and immolation), end- 
ed his reign on July 19, 1864, Hung com- 
mitted suicide by drinking gold leaf 
mixed in wine. His agonized last words: 
“It is not the Heavenly Father who has 
failed me, but it is I who have failed the 
Heavenly Father.” 
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Raytheon Flight-Tracker radar, showing air routes near Indianapolis. Straight lines show 
routes, X's are check points, concentric circles indicate range in miles. “Pips” are aircraft. 


New Raytheon radar helps safeguard your flight 


Commercial, private and military flights total 69,000 a day 
in the U.S.! Control of this traffic, the task of the Federal 
Aviation Agency, is now aided by Raytheon Flight-Tracker 
radars. Each of these powerful units can pinpoint aircraft 
up to 200 miles away in all weather—even in storms. 


Raytheon has delivered 26 radars for a system to span the 
continent—to be fully operational by Fall, 1959. The control 
network will eventually blanket the entire country with 70 
radars. Plans also call for the incorporation of a unique micro- 
wave tube, the Raytheon Amplitron, in the Flight-Trackers 
to increase their range and tracking efficiency. 


By helping the F.A.A. to control airways traffic, speed sched- 
ules and reduce “stacking,” Raytheon brings nearer the solu- 
tion of a major transportation problem. 








Excellence in Electronics RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 


ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS: for challenging opportunities with a growing company in all phases of electronics, write E. H. Herlin, Professional Personnel Coordinator 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Compulsion. Meyer Levin's bestselling 
casebook of “The Crime of the Century,” 
the Leopold-Loeb murder case of 1924, 
makes a tense, intelligent melodrama. 

Alias Jesse James. The best Bob Hope 
picture since old fender-nose and The 
Groaner stopped traveling The Road. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. A massive 
and moving epic of the Dutch Jewish girl 
and her family in hiding during World 
War IL. A fine performance by Newcomer 
Millie Perkins as Anne, and brilliant direc- 
tion by George Stevens. 

Some Like It Hot. Director Billy Wilder 
gets as many laughs as possible out of 
the gimmick of female impersonation, 
largely because the impersonators are 
Tony Curtis and Jack Lemmon, and 
the object of their attentions a wickedly 
skilled comedienne: Marilyn Monroe. 

The Sound and the Fury. Joanne Wood- 
ward, Yul Brynner, Margaret Leighton in 
Hollywood's skillful and carefully laun- 
dered treatment of a William Faulkner 
novel. 

The Mistress (Japanese). A poignant 
Eastern view of a fallen woman, who rises 
by union with nature rather than by strug- 
gle against it. 

He Who Must Die (French). The 
screen's most compelling religious state- 
ment in years. 


| TELEVISION | 


Wed., April 22 

United States Steel Hour (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).° A first teleplay by Joe Palmer Jr.; 
Actor Richard Boone (The Rivalry; Have 
Gun, Will Travel) plays a_ tuberculosis 
patient of unusual imagination. 

Thurs., April 23 

Du Pont Show of the Month (CBS, 
8-9:30 p.m.), starring Sir John Gielgud 
and Margaret Leighton, in a superior 
version of The Browning Version, Terence 
Rattigan’s sentimental play about an em- 
bittered British schoolmaster and the little 
boy who gives him back his self-respect. 

Fri., April 24 

Gene Kelly Pontiac Special (CBS, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). Gene Kelly running and 
dancing wild to a background of a new 
poem by Carl Sandburg, a jazz jam ses- 
sion by Arranger Nelson Riddle, a ballet 
score by Peter Gunn Composer Henry 
Mancini. 

Your Hit Parade (CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.). 
Dorothy Collins and Johnny Desmond 
sing taps at the funeral of a show that, 
since 1935, has taken everything the tune- 
smiths and a faddist public could throw at 
it, is finally succumbing to the effects of 
rock ‘n’ roll. 

Sun., April 26 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 12:30-1 
p.m.). A fascinating look at the evidence 
that a few hardy explorers—the Vikings, a 
Scandinavian named Bjarni Herjulfson, or 
an Irish saint named Brendan—may have 
sighted North America’s shores centuries 
before Columbus peeked over the horizon. 

Tournament of Champions (NBC. 6-7 
p.m.). The windup of the high-money 
($40,000) invitational golf tournament at 


* All times E.S.T. through April 25, 
E.D.T. thereafter. 
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Las Vegas, with such shooters as Masters 
Champion Art Wall Jr., Arnold Palmer, 
Gene Littler and Cary Middlecoff gunning 
for the green. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
A repeat of the film on the building of the 
3,600-m.p.h. X-15 rocket plane, and a look 
at the men who will fly it. 

Pete Kelly’s Blues (NBC, 8:30-9 p.m.). 
The music, in this series about a cornet 
player forever running head on into un- 
derworld bricks, is authentically blue, but 
the story line is too often merely mauve. 

Meet Me in St. Louis (CBS, 9-11 p.m.). 
Jane Powell, in the role that carried Judy 
Garland far beyond the end of the trolley 
line; with Walter Pidgeon, Myrna Loy, 
Jeanne Crain and all the old songs. 

Mon., April 27 

Bold Journey (ABC, 8:30-9  p.m.). 
More adventure, this time a filmed ac- 
count of 5,000 miles of canoemanship on 
the rivers of the U.S. 

The Jack Paar Show (NBC, 11:15 p.m.- 
1 a.m.). A misnomer for this week, as 
whimsical Eddie Albert and wife Margo 
mind the store for the vacationing Paar. 

Tues., April 28 

Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 9:30- 
11 p.m.). Helen Hayes, Lloyd Nolan, 
Burgess Meredith in an ambitious assault 
on Eugene O'Neill's Ah, Wilderness! 


| THEATER | 


On Broadway 

A Raisin in the Sun. The Drama Crit- 
ics’ Circle prize play about a South Side 
Chicago Negro family’s deferred dreams, 
budding hopes and inner conflicts. Honest- 
ly observed, superlatively acted. 

Redhead. A faltering musical whodunit 
kept on the spin through the matchless 
body English of Musicomedienne Gwen 
Verdon. 

J.B. Job in the guise of a wealthy 
modern businessman. Though Archibald 
MacLeish’s version lacks Biblical richness 
of speech and rigor of logic, it brings 
excitement to the theater. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This antic 
French revue is virtually speechless, and 
so are its laugh-weary audiences. 

Flower Drum Song. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s blithe-spirited romp through 
San Francisco's Chinatown. 

A Touch of the Poet. The late Eugene 
O'Neill's trenchant portrait of an alcoholic 
innkeeper who cannot live up to his illu- 
sions, or without them. 

Two for the Seesaw. The way of an 
Omaha man with a Greenwich Village 
maid is often funny and bittersweet. 


Off Broadway 

Mark Twain Tonight! A vividly lifelike 
re-creation of the great white-maned hu- 
morist as a platform-stager of 70. In a 
brilliant one-man feat, 34-year-old Hal 
Holbrook flourishes Twain's omnipresent 
cigar like a wand over two hours of 
delightfully recaptured Americana. 


On Tour 


The Warm Peninsula. Julie Harris as 
a Milwaukee miss who wants what some 
Miami socialites have got. In Toronto. 

My Fair Lady in Cincinnati, Two for 
the Seesaw in Kansas Crry and Denver, 
and The Music Man in Cuicaco do justice 
to the Broadway originals. 





BOOKS 


Best Reading 
The Marauders, by Charlton Ogburn Jr. 
Merrill's Marauders went through some 
of the most vicious infantry fighting of 
World War II. Veteran Ogburn recalls the 


savage Burmese actions with 
scription and incisive reflection. 

By the North Gate, by Gwyn Griffin. 
A taut little novel that shows Britons at 
an outlying African desert post trying un- 
successfully to stand up under the white 
man’s burden. 

The King’s War: 1641-1647, by C. V. 
Wedgwood. History is a people's mem- 
ory, and few have summoned up Britain's 
more vividly than Wedgwood in this schol- 
arly account of Cavalier v. Roundhead. 

Mountolive, by Lawrence Durrell. An 
exciting writer adds politics to a projected 
tetralogical cycle (others: Justine, Bal- 
thazar) that wheels around the magnetic 
hub of Alexandria. 

The Notion of Sin, by Robert Mc- 
Laughlin. A coterie of non-blue-chip so- 
phisticates examined by a market analyst 
who knows both their prices and their 
values. 

The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, by An- 
gus Wilson. An English widow sentenced 
under the law of diminishing returns to 
social work, the company of Angry Young 
Men, and bohemian sex. 

Spinster, by Sylvia Ashton-Warner. A 
rage to teach fires some first-rate action 
about a child-intoxicated woman. 

Borstal Boy, by Brendan Behan. A live- 
ly swearing of the green by Ireland's latest 
IRAte young man, 

The Fig Tree, by Aubrey Menen. Na- 
ture gets the last laugh on science in this 
aphrodisiacal spoof. 

Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh. 
A skillful, honest and haunting love story. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The eternal validity of the moral struggle 
affirmed by a man who is living it. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


sharp de- 


1. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 

2. Exodus, Uris (2) 

3. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (3) 

4, Lolita, Nabokov (4) 

5, Mrs. 'Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (6) 

6, Lady L., Gary (7) 

7. Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (9) 

8. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 

9. The Watch That Ends the Night, 
MacLennan 

10, The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, Wilson 

NONFICTION 

1. Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (1) 

2. Only in America, Golden (2) 

3. What We Must Know About Com- 


munism, Harry and Bonaro Over- 
street (3) 

4. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (5) 

5, Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (4) 

6. How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 
in Real Estate, Nickerson 

7. Brotherhood of Evil, Sondern (7) 

8. Collision Course, Moscow (6) 

9, My Brother Was an Only Child, 
Douglas 

0. The Valadon Drama, Storm (9) 


* Position on last week's list. 
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2. “A jump turn had stopped me at the 
crusty brink of the crevasse. There had been 
no chasm here when I'd made the run the day 
before. Overnight, a small fissure had widened 
into a heart-stopping gulf. 


Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity ? 
Only Canadian Club has a distinctive flavor 
that captures in one great whisky the light- 
ness of scotch and the smooth satisfaction 
of bourbon. That’s why no other whisky 
in all the world tastes quite like it, You 


Pe - 
ss alee Naeem Canadien Club 


IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 





Another adventure in one of the 87 
lands where Canadian Club is “The 
Best In The House” 


Jump this 
crevasse 
oritsa 
long way 
down 


1. “Alpine skiing in France's Vallé Blanche 
is breathtaking: 13 miles of uninterrupted 
downhill slopes. But disaster awaits the un- 
wary here on Mt. Blane’s glaciers,” writes an 
American friend of Canadian Club. “When 
a crevasse yawned before me, I saw it just in 
time. To go round would mean a long detour, 
and it was growing late. Edmond, my Cha- 
monix guide, said we'd have to jump. Follow- 
ing his orders, I climbed an all-too-gentle 
rise, dug in my poles and sprang forward. / 


4. “The jump was child’s play 
to Edmond. What a guide! He 
steered us to the Refuge du Requin. 
Must have known they served 
Canadian Club.” 


3. “Secured by a rope, I'd probed the edge to find 
a solid jumping-off place. Still roped to Edmond, I 
took off, holding my breath, The 15 feet across seemed 
like 15 yards. The heels of my skis barely reached the 
downhill edge as I landed. 


. in 
short ones before dinner, tall ones after. 


can stay with it all evening long . . 


Canadian Club is made by Hiram Walker, 
distillers of fine whiskies for over LOO 
years. It’s “The Best In The House” in 87 
lands. 
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The cigarette designed for men that women like 


The secret is in the Marlboro recipe 


It was created in Richmond, Virginia, from better 
‘tmakin’s’’... choice, mild tobaccos made up our own special way to 
put more flavor through Marlboro’s improved filter. You get a 
generous helping of flavor in a smoke of surprising mildness. 


You can tell today’s Marlboro by the new gold crest on the package. 


Marlo 


A lot to like: 
filter, flavor, 
pack or box 





A 
Marl Oro ( 


